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HE weather broke in London on Tuesday night, after a scene 
which suggested that Nature was bh .ving a quiet laugh to her- 
self at man’s imbecility. About 7 p.m. a fine rain began to descend, 
which as it fell froze, till in a few minutes all London was covered 
with a sheet of ice, which as the rain still fell became as slippery 
as a slide. All locomotion was suspended. Horses could not 
move safely, even at a foot pace, the sturdiest pedestrians crawled 
and rolled, and men and women were tumbling about in all direc- 
tions. Had the frost continued, every dinner-giver in London 
would have had to keep his party for the night, but at 11 p.m. 
a thaw set in, which has continued to the present time, Thursday 
and Friday in particular being for the season warm. It is reported, 
indeed, that on Friday the sun was seen by a policeman in the 
Strand, but this requires confirmation. Frost is pleasant, no doubt, 
to some people in some places, but to Londoners in London it is 
simply a nuisance, equal in cost to a new tax, and in discomfort 
to a short sea voyage. 


The distress in London, particularly in Deptford, Greenwich, 
and Poplar, is so great that the Bishop has asked the public for 
aid, the Mansion House Cholera Committee has been re-established, 
the clergy are all begging for subscriptions, and the rates are 
rising till a petition is talked of praying for equalization. In 
Poplar the guardians are giving out-door relief to 8,319 persons, 
in Bethnal Green the rates have risen to 8s., and 20,000 dock 
labourers alone are out of employ. It was stated by the secretary 
to their association, at a meeting presided over by Lord Towns- 
hend, that the usual wages of this class were 6s. 4d. a week, so 
that they can save nothing. Subscriptions amounting to 1,200/. 
a day are being sent to the Lord Mayor's Fund, but a rate in aid 
of the exhausted parishes, to be laid on the whole of London, is 
urgently required. At Deptford there was a bread riot on Wed- 
nesday, during which some shops were pillaged, the work, as we 
are carefully informed, of ‘‘ roughs,” who had been refused relief. 
Very likely ; roughs being people with a distinct prejudice against 
starving to death, either because the relieving officer happens to 
— or because their application for leave to live is made after 

ours. 


A letter and a decree signed by the Emperor of the French on 
the 19 inst. were published in the Monitewr of Sunday last. In 
it Napoleon states that he believes it possible to ‘ give to the in- 
stitutions of the Empire all the development of which they are 
capable, and to the public liberties a new extension,” without com- 
promising the power entrusted to him. Accordingly, he abolishes 
the debate on the Address, which ‘needlessly excites public 
opinion,” and is often “sterile,” and restores the liberty of inter- 
pellation, subject to the restriction that four of the nine Commit- 
tees of the Chamber must approve the question to be put ; abolishes 
the speaking Ministers, and allows the regular Ministers, when he 
commissions them, to defend themselves, though he grants “‘ no 
solidarity among Ministers,” and keeps them “dependent upon the 
Chief of the State.” Finally, he transfers the jurisdiction over the 
Press from the Executive exclusively to the Correctional tribu- 
nals. We have commented on this decree in another place, but 
must add here that the Opposition were thought at first about 
to resign, but that many courtiers think the decree too con- 
ciliatory, and M. Prevost Paradol, a staunch Liberal, openly 
approves it, 


‘ 


general drift of these appointments is not peaceful, and they seem 
to have been settled chiefly with an eye to the scheme for military 
organization. The Ministers thus quietly edged out of their 
places are of course not well pleased, but the Emperor, who never 
forgets any one, will probably find places for all except M. Fould. 
He does not want anything, except to be Minister of Finance. 


The Council of University College, London, after hearing last 
Saturday the opinion of the Law officers of the Crown that they 
were bound to comply with the requisition for a special meeting, 
and that any resolution passed at it would be legally binding, 
decided to summon a special Court of Proprietors for this 
day week, Saturday, February 2, at half-past three o'clock, te 
discuss the matter named in the requisition. It is to be hoped 
that a full meeting will be obtained. Though the sharp practice 
of the Council in anticipating all discussion by making the 
appointment in question before they heard what the Proprietors 
thought on the subject, has to some extent diminished the imme- 
diate interest of the issue, the principle in debate will perhaps on 
that account be put in a more distinct and less complex manner 
before the meeting. We believe it is the intention of one of the 
Fellows to raise the principle in dispute in the broadest form by 
moving,—‘‘ That in the opinion of this meeting any candidate 
who is otherwise the most eligible for any Chair or other office in 
this College or the School, ought not to be regarded as in any 
manner disqualified for such office because he is also eminent as a 
minister or preacher of any religious Church or sect.” ‘There is a 
rumour, which we can scarcely believe, that a counter-proposition 
will be submitted to the meeting, declaring all persons engaged in 
the clerical or ministerial profession unsuitable for Chairs in the 
College. 


The President’s veto of the Negro Suffrage Bill for the District 
of Columbia had of course no result. Both Houses of Congress 
immediately passed it over his head by more than two-thirds’ ma- 
jorities. And there has already been a very remarkable test of the 
political efficiency of the measure for the only purpose for which 
we have ever advocated it,—the protection of the negroes from 
oppression. Mr. Wallack, the Mayor of Washington, had month 
after month and year after year refused, on the most trivial pre- 
texts, to pay to the Congressional trustees appointed for that 
purpose the portion of the school fund provided by Congress for 
the separate maintenance of schools for coloured children, for 
whom the city had repeatedly refused to make any provision what- 
ever. Congress has again and again legislated on the matter to 
rectify this dishonesty, but to no purpose. No sooner, however, 
did Congress give the coloured population votes, than at their very 
next meeting the Board of Aldermen passed a resolution ‘‘ autho- 
rizing the Mayor to pay to the coloured schools the balance due 
by Act of Congress,”—a sum amounting to nearly 2,000/. sterling. 
The real sum due is said to be 4,000/. But the Mayor and Cor- 
poration have never before acknowledged any debt at all. What 
better practical retort upon the President's veto could there be, 
than this hasty disgorgement of embezzled money by the creatures 
who were highest in praise of the Presidential policy ? 





The Supreme Court have decided that the Test Oath adminis- 
tered to the Secessionists desirous of taking up again their political 
duties in the South, is illegal. We shall not be much surprised if 
they soon decide,—what is very likely constitutional law,—thas 
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Congress is not legally constituted at all, so long as it refuses to 
admit the representatives of the Southern States. 


All the American correspondents of the English papers think, 
even as late as the 8th inst., that the impeachment is hardly 
seriously intended, and will come to nothing. But the Michigan 
Legislature had passed-resolutions concurring in the impeachment, 
and thanking Congress for passing the District of Columbia 
Suffrage Bill over the veto, and we suspect that even the Daily 
News’ correspondent, who is almost always right, underrates this 
time the strength of the popular conviction that it is becoming an 
imperative necessity to get rid of Mr. Johnson. The party who 
propose to impeach him accuse him of personal corruption, of 
receiving bribes for some of the places he has given. This, if it 
can be proved by any respectable evidence, is alone of course more 
than enough to render his removal essential. But we confess our- 
selyes incredulous of personal corruption in Mr. Johnson. His 
political passions and partizanships run too high for that. 


The Reform League and Trades’ Unions have finally decided 
upon a grand united Demonstration in favour of Reform, to be 
made upon the 11th prox. After much discussion and some bitter- 
ness, the question of entrance into the Parks has been postponed 
for a legal decision, and a plan drawn up by Colonel Dickson 
accepted on all hands. Under this scheme, four great armies will 
converge at one o’clock on Trafalgar Square, and thence march 
by Pall Mall, St. James’s Street, Piccadilly, and Regent Street, to 
the Agricultural Hall, Islington. They had very much better go 
up Regent Street only, and disperse by Oxford Street. ‘The Clubs 
have had enough teaching, and what on earth is the use of accumu- 
lating two hundred thousand men in dreary Islington, or creating a 
crush which may cost hundreds of lives at the doors of the Agricul- 
tural Hall? It isa display of numbers, not a catastrophe, which 
is wanted. If Colonel Dickson is to be Commander-in-Chief, he 
should look to this, and above all, resist the mad suggestion of the 
Star, to let the men march “loosely,” or without military order. 
They will be trodden down like ants. 





The tradesmen of Regent Street complain that the Demonstra- 
tion will cost them a day’s profits. Possibly. Let them add the 
amount on to the bills of Tory customers, who make demonstra- 
tions useful, 

Schleswig-Holstein was finally incorporated in Prussia on 
Thursday, the 24th inst., by proclamation from the Castle of Kiel. 


Prince Hohenlohe, Prime Minister of Bavaria, has formally 
announced to the Chambers that the King’s Government, in the 
event of any attack being made on Germany, will place its army 
at the disposal of Prussia. When subsequently pressed to be 
more definite, he added that he should consider an Austrian war 
on Prussia a war by foreigners on Germany. This declaration 
ends the last chance of a Southern Confederacy, and immensely 
improves the prospect of a union of all Germany as one State. It, 
indeed, almost compels Hesse, Wurtemberg, and Baden to make 
a similar declaration. 


On the other hand, it isstated that the Liberals in Prussia are in- 
clined to break once more with Count Bismarck. They suspect him 
of using the Federal Parliament to overthrow the German one, and 
believe that his demand for a German gnilitary Budget, to be voted 
either in perpetuity or for a long period, will, if accepted, termi- 
nate their own powers over finance. It is not, however, at all 
clear that the temper of the Prussian Deputies in the German 
Parliament will be quite so servile as expected, and the Prussian 
Liberals therefore wait, only announcing that if the Budget is 
taken out of their hands they will resume their opposition. 


Sir Charles Bright made a speech to his constituents at 
Greenwich on Thursday. He did not say anything worth 
noticing, but one of his constituents did, ‘‘ wanting to know” 
if Sir Charles would support measures for ‘the equalization of 
poor-rates, the reform of the Court of Bankruptcy, the reform of 
the licensitig system, the abolition of Church-rates, the appoint- 
ment of a public prosecutor, for a compulsory Education Bill, the 
reform of the Irish Church, the reform of the Army and Navy, 
the amendment of the law of master and servant, the laws regu- 
lating capital and labour, a Bill to compel railway proprietors and 
speculators to build proper houses in lieu of those which they 
caused to be pulled down, a Bill providing a court of criminal 
appeal, and, last of all, a Bill for the due punishment of our daring 
hordes of swindlers.” Nota bad list, and last Sunday delegates 


—stithamiene 
E‘ght Hours’ Bill, and the establishment of Courts of Arbitration 
between masters and men. These Courts are to be compulsory, 


What with the famine in Orissa, the cry for irrigation, and the 
break-down in Bombay, where Sir Bartle Frere, believing in the 
bubble, plunged Government into all manner of expenses, the 
Indian Government has been obliged to raise a loan of 600,000), 
It was taken at 1 per cent. premium. ‘The income tax is algo tg 
be reimposed, probably in a less scientific, but more efficient form, 
People will be divided into three classes by the Commissioners, ang 
taxed on three rates. df you accept your class, there is an end of 
inquisition ; if not, you must show your books. 


We are informed that Sir J. Arnould, the Judge of the Supreme 
Court at Bombay, is not a Catholic, as we had imagined; but, 
says our correspondent, very much the reverse. 


The Court of Queen’s Bench delivered a judgment on Wed- 
nesday which will have a curious effect on the law. A suit wag 
brought against the Rector of Horton, Bucks, to compel him to 
perform a marriage, and the point submitted to the Court wag 
whether the rector had prescriptive right to demand 133s, as g 
marriage fee. It was held by three judges out of four that he had 
not, Sir A. Cockburn observing that to establish the right it was 
necessary to show prescription beyond legal memory, and legal 
memory extended to Richard I. Now, it is clear that in Richard's 
time, regard being had to the value of money, the priest could not 
charge 13s. for a marriage, and the usage therefore was not proved, 
It is suggested in the Times that this decision may upset the 
London tax on coals, but that was, we conceive, transferred to the 
Metropolitan Board by Act. The Chief Justice in the course of 
his judgment condemned the present law of prescription as bad, 
and it will, therefore, in all probability be altered. We want 
apparently a shifting date, say one hundred years from the date 
of suit. 1 alr er 
As the Session approaches, rumours thicken, and all manner of 
reforms are talked of and denied. With regard to the great 
question, every second man has a new story, but the most probable 
account would seem to be this. ‘The Ministry are hovering be 
tween two plans,—to bring in a Reform Bill, or to ask the House 
to decide by resolution whether it wishes for a Reform Bill this 
year or not. The latter is the more probable, the Coriolani of 
the Cabinet fighting steadfastly against any measure large enough 
to be accepted. ‘There is talk of an inquiry into the Bank 





Charter Act, which will be about as useful as an inquiry into the 
Tides; and Mr. Hardy has really prepared a Poor Law Bill, which, 
if rumour is correct, will be about as weak an affair as it is pos 
sible to draw up. No Bill for London is proposed, and much of 
the session will be taken up with military and naval proposals, 





some of them necessary, all of them expensive. 


The project of S. Scialoja for realizing the Church Domain of 
Italy seems to be this. ‘The Church is to sell its lands for itself, 
hand over one-third of the price to the State, and keep the 
remaining two-thirds, investing the money, however, in the Funds, 
The State will thus obtain, it is believed, 20,000,000J. in five 
years, while the immense purchases in the Funds will help to send 
them up to the French level, or, as S. Scialoja hopes, to 75. Itis 
said that both the Papalini and Reds intend to resist this proposal; 
but the scheme has two grave merits,—it enables the Government 
to tide over the deficit of five years without a loan, and it leaves 
Church property well within the grasp of the State. Otherwise 
the Italian clergy, like the Belgian, might purchase foreign stocks, 
and be out of the reach of taxation altogether. 


A Conference on the licensing system for public-houses is to be 
held, under the presidency of Lord Shaftesbury, in Exeter Hall, 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, 29th and 30th inst. Dr. Manning, 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop, is to attend; and the vice 
presidents named, who are, we suppose, rather named as favour- 
ing the conference and its objects than for any official services 
which are likely to be demanded from them, are very great aud 
influential persons indeed,—earls, barons, deans, eloquent clergy- 
men, and more eloquent politicians, and most eloquent poets, il- 
cluding the poet Laureate. The object is of course to discuss the 
best means of diminishing drunkenness and the kindred vices, by 
regulating better than at present the grant of licences and the 
sale of liquor. It is intended, we believe, to propose that the 
grant of licences for the sale of spirits and beer shall be vested 
only in stipendiary magistrates, who are to hold periodical sessions 
for this special purpose, as the revising barristers do for settling 
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The Atlantic Telegraph has been silent since Monday, in con- 
gequence of a great snow-storm which broke a land cable on the 
American side, but the Atlantic Cable itself is uninjured. We 
wish that its silence were less unimportant. People who thirst to 
know the last price of gold and Five-Twenties are in suspense ; 
pat as regards political news, or what stands for it, the silence has 
been a change for the better. A see-saw of baseless rumours about 
the progress of the inquiry into the reasons for impeachment is 
the less objectionable the longer it is detained in New York. 


The prophets this month have been singularly unhappy about 
the weather. We have seen three weather prophecies for January, 
each of them without an indication of any severe or unusual frost. 
Zadkiel, who professes to guide himself by the stars, is particularly 
unfortunate. ‘‘ A temperate month,” he calls it, adding, “ ther- 
mometer high about the 10th and 19th days.” The 10th January 
fell in the interval between the two frosts, and was mild enough, 
though not so mild as some other days; but on the 19th (this day 
week) there was a severe frost, and certainly the month has been 
decidedly intemperate on the whole. Zadkiel adds of January, 
4sthe benefic Jupiter passes the degree culminating in the figure 
for London ; which speaks of benefits for the City, and some great 
gain to the trade.” We have not the least idea what “ the figure 
of London” is,—a very fine figure, no doubt,—but of the 
benefits to the City, and especially to the poor of the City, 
one has heard little this month. The Liberals will be 
glad to have their doubts set at rest about the Tory 
Reform policy, for Zadkiel adds, ‘‘ It” (the operation of 
“the benefic Jupiter,” we suppose) “also bespeaks some great 
reform or change in the laws of England, that shall work well for 
her future peace. Yes, Reform shall rule, in defiance of Tory 
tactics and opposition.” ‘That is a comfort, at least; but how 
Reform is to be furthered in January with a Tory Cabinet, in 
spite of Tory malice and opposition, is not so easy to see. There 

is certainly yet time for them to resign, but the “ benefic Jupiter ” 
‘ must be quick about it. ‘ 


Mr. Hamilton Hume, the impetuous Secretary to the Eyre 
Defence Committee, has rather come to grief in a correspondence 
with the solicitors of the Jamaica Committee, Messrs. Shaen and 
Roscoe. Mr. Hume, in his advertisements for pecuniary aid, 
drew upon public compassion on the ground that the Eyre 
prosecution had commenced, and that four actions had been 
brought against Colonel Nelson and Mr. Eyre ‘by Messrs. 
Shaen and Roscoe, the solicitors to the Jamaica Com- 
mittee, for alleged illegal arrest and imprisonment.” ‘The 
solicitors to the Jamaica Committee pointed out that the Eyre 
prosecution had not yet commenced as a matter of fact, but was 
waiting for evidence from Jamaica; and that the four actions 
actually commenced were private actions by Dr. Bruce and Mr. 
Phillips, with which the Jamaica Committee had no concern, 
though the same solicitors were employed. The Government are 
themselves going to defend Colonel Nelson, so that those actions 
«ommenced at private expense certainly form no further ground 
of urgent appeal by the Eyre Defence Committee to the public’s 
generosity. Mr. Hamilton Hume, however, will not be convinced. 
He intimates very plainly that he does not believe what the soli- 
citors to the Jamaica Committee say about the actions being com- 
menced at private expense, and generally conducts his correspond- 
ence very angrily and foolishly, and not like a man of the world. 
He declines to alter his advertisement ‘‘ to suit the tastes of your 
clients or yourselves,” which, as the taste in question appeared to 
be only a taste for accuracy, was not very wise in Mr. Hamilton 
Hume. It will be bruited abroad that the Eyre Defence Committee 
fegard the taste for accuracy as an indecent self-indulgence. 





The Regent's Park catastrophe seems to have been a sort of 
signal for persons who were not, but might have been, drowned, 
toabscond. In at least eight or nine cases there have been dis- 
‘appearances by persons either benevolently anxious to give their 
telatives the temporary pleasure of thinking them no more, or cruelly 
bent on giving them the pain of a needless suspense, or actuated by 
more fanciful motives, some of which we have discussed elsewhere. 
The remarkable unanimity with which,—of course without concert, 
—80 many persons unknown to each other out of a comparatively 
small group seized simultaneously on the idea that it would be 
an advantage to be supposed dead, suggests a terrible sort of 
suspicion as to the worth of a considerable number of family ties. 
When the eight gentlemen, each of whom had refused the last 
peach on the plate, found, when the lamp went out, their eight 
hands meeting accidentally on the peach, there was a certain 


humour in the transaction which prepared them for a hearty 
laugh when, on the rekindling of the lamp, the peach was found 
still unappropriated. But if the eight gentlemen who grasped 
simultaneously, by a like strange coincidence, at the opportunity 
of being supposed dead by their friends, could meet and have a 
sudden light thrown on their motives, we suspect that, with an 
exception or two perhaps, they would not, on the whole, feel 
proud of their new acquaintances, or of the magnetic sympathy 
between them. 





The sensation artists are already at work on the Regent’s Park 
tragedy. The following advertisement appeared in Thursday's 
Times : —‘‘ The Ice Tragedy.—Those who were immersed, and 
those who took an active part in saving life, are respectfully 
requested to communicate with Mr. Nathan Hughes, at his Gal- 
lery, in the Pantheon. Also the professional tragic models. A 
large picture will shortly appear.” Why does not Mr. Hughes 
encourage the bereaved fathers, mothers, and sisters to repair to 
him at the Pantheon, instead of the ‘‘ tragic models?” To have 
real people in the pond and tragic models round it, is surely not 
the best way to ensure the public enthusiasm for his great work. 
A sufficient bribe would probably tempt at least the poorer widows 
and bereaved mothers to allow their tears to be painted. And if 
money is to be made of anguish, let us have the genuine article— 
as far as possible. 





We have received a long and able letter from Mr. W. Sandars, 
a Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, for which we regret that we 
have no space, against our advocacy of Sir Francis Doyle’s candi- 
dature for the Chair of Poetry at Oxford, and in favour of Mr. 
Ruskin’s critical genius. He makes, however, the mistake of 
supposing that we opposed Mr. Ruskin from political dislike to 
his perverted course on the Jamaica question. We agree with 
him that such a reason would be unworthy and beside the 
mark. Our ground was solely that we believe Sir Francis Doyle 
to be the truer and wiser critic of the two. Mr. Ruskin’s eye for 
natural scenery is vivid beyond that of any living man, but we 
sincerely believe his criticisms on other and far more important 
elements in poetry to be radically unsound—worth less than , 
nothing, a negative quantity. His genius we do not dispute; 
but it runs in so narrow a channel, and is so little aware in how 
narrow a channel it does run, that we believe that he would prove 
the most misleading of critics, and one likely, by virtue of his 
genius, to start a thoroughly false school of taste for under- 
graduates, 


The Consol market, in the early part of the week, chiefly 





through heavy withdrawals from the Bank of England, ruled 
heavy, and the quotation fell to 90}, 3, both for money and time. 
Since then, however, there has been more firmness apparent, the 
closing price yesterday being 903, 3, for money and account. 
The scrip of the New Chilian Loan has been as high as 13 to 2 
prem., and as low as 1} to 3 prem., the closing quotation yester- 


day evening being 13 to 1} prem. 


The supply of bullion in the Bank of England is 18,891,548’. ; 
in the Bank of France, 26,679,920/. 


The closing prices of the leading Foreigu Securities yesterday 

and on Friday week are subjoined :— 

Friday, Jan.18. Friday, Jan. 25 
13 175 


Mexican oe oe ee oe . ee ° 

Spanish Passive os oe 215 oa 22 
Do. Certificates .. os oe oe oe 14} ee 14} 

Turkish 6 per Cents., 1853 .. ’ ee 57k ee 57 


» «1882 nw et we +e 5t} 54 
° one 72) ee 


United States 5.20's .. oe 


The leading British Railways left off at the annexed quotation: 


yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, Jan, 13. Friday, Jan 25 


oe 103 o« 101g 
oe 3 ed 7 


Great Eastern .« oe a od a oe 35 oe 343 
Great Northern oe or oe oe 122 oe 1214 
Great Western.» .6 «oe «+ 54} a 55 

Lancashire and Yorkshire .. oe oe oe 1314 on 1304 
London and Brighton oe . 88h ow 884 
London and North-Western « oe 123g kw 122 
London and South-Western ee ee 83 os eek 
London, Chatham, and Dover oe oe 13} od 183 
Metropolitan .. «9 +s ey rT 130§ oe 1324 
Midland.. oe . ) os 1243 oe 1242 
North-Eastern, Berwick oe o« lo7j o< 106g 


Do York .« oe oe 
South-Eastern o« < e o 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—»— 
THE TORY PLEA FOR DELAYING REFORM. 


HE Tory organs are discovering the most satisfactory and 
unanswerable reasons why Lord Derby should delay 
Reform. That he has not a majority and may very likely 
lose power by proposing it is a reason in some respects too 
good, for it is a reason not only for delaying, but for evading 
Reform altogether, and this,—after Lord Derby’s repeated 
avowals that there is nothing inconsistent with the Conserva- 
tive position in introducing a Reform Bill, and that there is 
something discreditable to both parties in allowing the Queen 
so often to invite the attention of her Parliaments to a subject 
on which no action is taken,—cannot be directly avowed as 
the reason of the Conservative party. If the Conservatives 
are too weak to do what they think ought to be done, they 
should either dissolve or resign; if they are not, they should 
set about their duty. There is no escape from this alternative 
except proving that though Reform is quite a Conservative 
task, and a public duty at the present moment, it is yet not 
the most pressing of public duties, and should be postponed 
to other more urgent and, fortunately also, more hopeful 
measures, by which, if they should be successful, the Con- 
servatives may gain a little prestige and confidence for a more 
perilous adventure. This is the comfortable doctrine which 
the Standard of Tuesday ventures to preach to its political 
chiefs. It is a solemn duty, it discovers, not to delay longer 
active legislation on the Poor Law, on metropolitan rating, on 
Army reform, on naval reconstruction, on the Bank Charter 
Act, on the mercantile marine, and on Canadian confedera- 
tion; yet on none of these subjects, except the last, does it 
suppose that legislation could possibly be achieved if a Reform 
Bill were to stop the way. So it recommends Lord Derby, in 
the first place, to get these matters out of the way, and to 
avail himself of the—otherwise of course unfortunate — 
delay to mature the more difficult measure which can better 
afford to wait. 

Now, there is only one answer to this ingenious class of 
suggestions, but that appears to us, we confess, a decisive one. 
There are, no doubt, some measures which are really pressing, 
some legislative changes which clamour for attention, but 
why? Because they have been ignored and bungled by the 
unreformed Parliament through its want of interest in the 
grievances which demand redress and the abuses which de- 
mand reform. To ask the Parliament which has neglected 
these matters from constitutional inability to appreciate their 
importance, to reform them before it reforms itself, is like 
waiting to dismiss an inefficient physician till he has repaired 
the mischief his inefficiency has caused. As a rule, we do not 
ask the very people to whose want of insight a great blunder has 
been due, to provide the remedy. In all probability they are 
unwilling to admit that they have been wrong, and if they 
admit it at all, qualify and limit the admission at so many 
points, that all hope of broad and searching treatment of the 
case is out of the question. What company which had con- 
demned the policy of its directors would think of asking those 
same directors to initiate the new policy which they distrusted ? 
We want a reformed representation, because there are certain 
very important subjects affecting the unrepresented classes on 
which our present Parliament is apathetic or obtuse. To ask that 
apathetic and obtuse Parliament, first, what ought to be done 
on these subjects, and afterwards to request it to choose another 
mode of organizing the nation which will remove that apathy 
and obtuseness, is like deliberately asking a man who is “colour 
blind” to paint us a sunset sky, and then referring to a Turner to 
correct the faults in his picture. Of course the chances are con- 
siderable that the artist with all his senses about him will declare 
that the picture painted by the artist with some of his senses 
deficient is incapable of correction, and that the shortest way 
will be to throw it away altogether and paint a new one ;—in 
which case, we need not say, that the time and money ex- 
pended on the first and false work of art are simply and abso- 
lutely lost. 

Now, these parables have the clearest possible application to 
the Tory plea for delay. Some of the measures which are 
said to be pressing are pressing, but they are pressing only 
because Parliament has been blind to the rapid growth of the 
pressure, and even now only just sees that something or other 
is wrong. To economize time by asking a Parliament which 
is all but insensible to the deficiency, to repair it, is a very 
strange sort of economy indeed. The repairs, when so effected, 


- will probably need more repair than the original deficiency. 








Thus, of the questions said to be urgent, the Poor Law ques. 
tions, the Army reform, and, as the Standard might haya 
added, the Education extensions (including the settlement of 
the Conscience Clause controversy, which it is said the Cop. 
servatives have decided to attempt), undoubtedly are so. But 
they are urgent precisely because our recent Parliaments haye 
been dull of sight and hearing on all these matters, prepog. 
sessed indeed by class prejudices which prevented them seeing 
or hearing what was really going on. What could be more absurd 
than to ask a Parliament which only last session empowered 
metropolitan railway companies to pull down in large numbers 
the houses of the poor, and evaded any provision to supply 
the deficiency so created almost by a ruse, to discuss in a broad 
and impartial spirit a subject on which they have so unmis- 
takably shown their bias? Shall we get a uniform metro. 
politan poor-rate from a Parliament a large and influentia? 
section of which fought even passionately against Union rating, 
and a considerable minority in which thought a parish, ¢ 
‘natural unit of area,’ if not an innate political idea? What 
is wanting in the present Parliament is the power to realize 
adequately what the miseries of the houseless, and the next to 
houseless, the hutted poor, really are. If members had any keer 
vision and insight into them, they would not have let matters 
go thus far. As they have not, they will certainly not adopt 
a remedy in any degree commensurate with the disease, and 
very likely will adopt a remedy which may be ultimately 
found an obstacle in the way of the truest and best remedy. 
So, again, with the case of Army reform. The Recruiting 
Commission have just shown how wholly incompetent they are 
to realize the kind of change which will give our Army any 
chance of becoming a popular institution. The House of 
Commons as at present constituted is supplied in plenty with 
retired officers and members of the families of officers on ser- 
vice. But it has scarcely any representatives of the kind of 
men who would be glad enough to join the service, if 
the rank and file had any reasonable chance of suc- 
ceeding in attaining the highest posts of the service, 
The Army as an aristocratic institution is even over-repre- 
sented in the House of Commons. There will be plenty of 
votes for petty and quite useless reforms, like giving a little 
more pudding to the men and 2d. a day more pension to 
retired soldiers. But the Army of the future as a popular 
institution has but few representatives in the House of Com- 
mons, and to reform our Army without taking into counsel 
the class who alone can tell us whether the changes to he 
made will tempt them or not, and without whose approbation 
no change will be of any effect, is a bétise of which the House 
of Commons will scarcely be guilty. So, again, of education; 
what is needed is not a change here and an improvement 
there, but something which will extend the system to the agri- 
cultural labourers, and to all who at present have no adequate 
education at all. But how can we hope for this from a Par- 
liament where the squirearchical and clerical influence is so 
strong, that not even the Conservatives dare propose to their 
own party to impose the Conscience Clause without ostenta- 
tious talk of a via media? With regard to all these questions, 
—urgent enough God knows,—the urgency is due to the defi- 
ciencies of our present political instruments ; and you might 
as well propose to a shortsighted man to give you a truer ver- 
sion of what he has mis-seen without giving him any means of 
seeing better, as ask Parliament to anticipate the results of 
its own reform by effecting the improvements which its pre- 
sent constitution prevents it from desiring. 

As to the other measures of which our Tory contemporary 
speaks, the reform of our mercantile marine, the investigation 
into the working of the Bank Charter Act, and even, if that 
be essential at all, the reconstruction of the Navy to meet our 
present wants, we confess ourselves unable to conceive why 
these great matters should not be done in the intervals of Par- 
liamentary business. The currency question is after all little 
more than a scientific riddle, to which we need rather a theo- 
retic than a practical reply, or at most only such slight 
practical changes as would be time enough years hence. In- 
deed, we doubt if inquiry by a commission or committee must 
not precede any sort of new legislation on this very far from 
urgent question. The evils of the mercantile navy are great, 
but not difficult to understand or hard to remedy. Matters 
of this kind are mere excuses, not reasons, for delaying Reform; 
the only reasons that can be given for delaying Reform turn 
out on examination to be reasons for hastening it. They are 
very good reasons for using the utmost expedition consistent 
with thoroughness; but then the utmost expedition consistent 
with thoroughness can only be secured by exchanging a0 
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engine proved to be unfit for your journey, and which is 
retty sure to blow up in the attempt to take you to the end 
of it, for an engine built expressly for the way. 





NAPOLEON’S DECREE. 


HE “Crown ” of the Imperial building will not, it is clear, 
crush the “ Edifice.” Indeed, for so very imposing and 
massive a structure, it may be pronounced just a trifle mean. 
The decree of the 19th January is the smallest thing Napoleon 
has done, and the “ finality” which he attributes to it suggests 
that his usually sure-footed judgment is for the moment at 
fault. There was perhaps a necessity for doing something, 
but then it should have been something large. The great 
mistakes of the past two years, the failure in Mexico, the 
catastrophe of Sadowa, the diplomatic defeat in Berlin, the 
scheme for placing all Frenchmen in the ranks, have not 
perhaps destroyed Napoleon’s hold over France, but they have 
greatly diminished its strength. To fail is a serious matter 
for a Bonaparte, more especially when the failures occur in 
enterprizes opposed alike to the interests and the prejudices 
of the nation. The fiasco in Mexico was of that kind, and so 
jn its result was the Prussian intrigue. Had the Emperor 
acquired the Rhine frontier everything would have been for- 
given, but now France sees Prussia raised to an equality with 
herself and compensation sternly refused, and fancies, rightly 
or wrongly, as it may be, that the Emperor has been “ done.” 
Emperors to be safe in France must never be “done.” Then 
the remedy Napoleon offers, though certain to cure the 
disease, is exceedingly distasteful to the patient. To organize 
all France as an army would be, no doubt, to re-establish her 
external prestige, but then it is also to take from every house- 
hold in the land its children’s most valued chance. The bal- 
lot for the conscription is the event in a French peasant’s life, 
a life lottery in which he has equal chances, and to compel 
him to draw a blank seems to him something more than a 
legal oppression. ‘Shall I sell all my children for one 
Napoleon?” is the grim jest before which Marshals recoil, 
and which will yet compel the Emperor to postpone a deeply 
cherished resolve. So great is the discontent, so agitated the 
public mind, that Napoleon has pushed back the meeting of 
the Chambers to the 10th February, and at last, in utter 
dread of the storm of denunciations about to burst over 
France, has abolished the opportunity for their utterance. 
The only occasion for a general review of the Imperial 
policy, the only chance for discussing it as a whole and 
apart from wearisome financial details, which in France 
disgust all but politicians, is suppressed with the debate on 
the Address. Members can still talk about the Budget, and 
incidentally of the measures which make the Budget so heavy, 
and can still discuss new laws, but the Budget comes on later 
in the session, when members have been thoroughly manipu- 
lated, and when they have lost the fresh impression of wrath 
with which they came up to town. They receive, it is true, 
the right of interpellation in exchange for that of debate, 
but then it is strictly “regulated,” the questions are filtered 
through four committees, selected, in fact, by the Ministry, 
and when they have escaped that ordeal the Government may 
refuse to reply. Moreover, oratory is the life-blood of par- 
liaments, and the President has a right to insist that an in- 
terpellation shall not be made a mere excuse for a speech, 
thus summarily cutting short dangerous or dreaded eloquence. 
Even M. Thiers could not utter a speech in the vocative case 
or M. Favre distil epigrams into a formal question. It is not 
by questions, however annoying, that French Governments are 
upset, but by satire, and rhetoric, and appeals to the permanent 
“sentiment ’’ of France. The Duke d’Aumale’s question, 
“What hast thou done with France?” is the only inter- 
pellation which could shake a throne, and that one will 
never be put. The Emperor may not intend to stifle 
all discussion of his acts; indeed, the Moniteur says 
he does not, but the decree of the 19th invests him with 
power to arrest any discussion likely to deepen the existing 
discontent. That, and not liberty, was, we believe, its 
primary and sufficient motive, and it is under this view that 
the members of the Opposition, who know the Chamber so 
well, have threatened to resign. 

With a people annoyed, and indeed alarmed,—for that, 
strange as it may seem, is the French feeling about the 
German advance towards the power of united action,—it was 
inexpedient to shut down at once all the safety-valves of 
emotion. 





The debate on the Address,—that is, the only real | 


the Emperor felt it expedient to concede some other mode at 
least of imperfect expression. So he releases the proprietors 
of the Press in France from their weightiest fetter. Adminis- 
trative repression is to be exchanged for responsibility to the 
correctional tribunals, and the relief to owners of newspaper 
property is immense. They cannot be fined in one-third 
of their possessions by an avertissement issued at the 
discretion, perhaps of the most indiscreet of mankind, or 
beggared in a moment by a fiat of suppression against 
which there is no appeal. For the future, the writers will 
suffer, and not the owners, and of the two the writers are the 
more generous class. They will risk the law much more 
often, though it will press upon them with a new and ter- 
rible weight. A summons before a correctional tribunal for 
a Press offence means a summons before three inferior judges, 
whom the Government can promote or pension, whose judg- 
ment is summary and final, whose power of punishment ex- 
tends to five years’ imprisonment, who are very little restrained 
by publicity, and who are backed by a law which leaves every 
editor at their mercy. Every writer in France is, by a law 
which this project will not affect, penally liable for “ publish- 
ing false news,” or for writing anything calculated to “ bring 
the Government into hatred and contempt,” a law fair enough, 
if severe, when the facts are left to a popular jury, but oppres- 
sive to the last degree when a mere agent of authority decides 
what news is true, what article is subversive of a non-existent 
love and respect. Still, so daring are French Jittérateurs, and 
so great the influence of the judicial habit of mind, that 
it is quite possible this new system may restore somewhat of 
freedom to the expression of political thought. The vigilance 
of the magistracy will not make up for the sleepless watch- 
fulness of men anxious for dividend, and then the magistrates 
can exercise no previous censorship, and the proprietors can. 
Articles are stopped every day by the “gérant” in the in- 
terest of his employers, which, now that the writer is chiefly 
responsible, he will easily see to be innocent or beneficial to 
circulation. Why the Emperor fears discussion so much, why 
he cannot be content with a law protecting himself from 
attack, is and must remain a puzzle to Englishmen, but we 
believe he really intends in this decree to relax the curb on 
the Press. The relaxation is slight, too slight to excite any 
gratitude, but France and free thought may benefit by it, 
though we fear French writers will not. 

The decree contains one more item, which we have reserved 
to the last, because we believe that for once Napoleon has 
made a political mistake, and granted far more than, with 
his deep distrust of parliamentary power, he ever intended to 
concede. The Ministers are to defend their Departments in 
the Chambers, and that concession, small as it seems, may be 
made to involve much. In the first place, the choice of 
Ministers is limited to men who can speak, and speak in an- 
swer to men like Thiers, Jules Favre, and Eugéne Pelletan, 
and the reign of mere ‘“ Mamelukes,” as the French call the 
Emperor's entourage, comes at once to an end. Then, though 
defence is not imperative—Ministers not being responsible— 
no Frenchman who is attacked and knows he can reply with 
effect will long consent to hold his tongue. Defence will be- 
come a habit, and to defend oneself well, even in France, one’s 
measures must be defensible. It is no light thing to stand 
up in a Chamber like the Corps Législatif, before a dozen 
Disraelis, and defend inconsequent, or unsuccessful, or ex- 
pensive measures, to talk nonsense, for example, about the in- 
crease of 1-500th in the soldier’s liberty of marriage, or prove 
that Mexico cost nothing, or demonstrate that compulsion is the 
natural expression of liberty. The Minister must obey his mas- 
ter, but he will strive to make his obedience as little indefensible 
as possible, will press on Napoleon considerations to which he 
is unaccustomed, may in extremity resign, and so take one 
more off the very limited list of men whom the Emperor can 
raise to the control of his great machines. It is not every 
man in France who can be at once an obedient servant to 
Napoleon, a good debater, and a successful administrator of 
a department organized until its life centres in the Minister. 
As Napoleon grows older and more indolent, and opposition 
increases in France, this habit of defence may increase until 
it develops into a very real though unacknowledged parlia- 
mentary responsibility. Already a change of Ministry signifies 
a good deal, more especially in foreign affairs and finance, and 
there is a pleasure at fifty-eight in shifting responsibility on to 
inferior shoulders. Napoleon would not be sorry if he saw a 
scapegoat whom he could saddle with the blame of the 
Mexican expedition, or much humiliated by a public belief 
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Randon rather than to himself. Another advantage of this 
change is that it keeps alive the true parliamentary organi- 
zation, so that a decree of two clauses, one making debate 
free and the other making Ministers responsible, would, on 
any sudden emergency, transmute France from an empire 
into a constitutional monarchy in working order. The 
Emperor intends neither of these processes, but much is gained 
when political life is so organized that revolution does not 
imply an interregnum of anarchy. On the whole, the decree 
seems to us a small one, which may in its working increase 
true liberty, but which was intended mainly to limit free 
political speech. 





LONDON DISTRESS. 


[' is quite possible,—we desire carefully to guard ourselves 
against any positive anticipation,—but it is quite possible, 
that Parliament has postponed this Reform question one year 
too long, and will have to settle it during a season of very 
considerable popular distress, and therefore of earnest popular 
agitation. The reports which come in from all sides are not 
very reassuring, The Iron Trade is in deep trouble, so deep 
that the best organized Union in England, that of the 
Southern Ironworkers, has accepted a blank reduction of 10 
per cent., which at another time would have encountered 
sharp resistance, and that men who were thought to be 
millionaires find finance their most serious occupation. Bread, 
though not positively “dear,” according to the ante-Free-Trade 
standard of prices, is very much dearer than it has been, and 
the average rate of wages has not yet adjusted itself fully to 
the slow but visible rise of prices. The agricultural labourer, 
for instance, is still tempted to swarm off to the towns, where 
the chances seem to him to be so many. The emigration 
towards the great cities has been of late so rapid that the 
number of men outside the regular grooves of labour is large, 
and it is on these men that pressure falls with its first severity. 
Finally, the effects of the “panic” have at last reached down 
to the lowest class, the sediment, as it were, of our reservoirs 
of labour. Many contractors have failed, very many have 
been crippled, and all are exposed to this particular difficulty. 
For two years past a contract itself has been a sort of negotia- 
ble security, or, in plainer words, a man possessed of a large bond 

Jide contract could obtain advances upon it from his bankers. He 
cannot obtain them now at any reasonable rates, and of course 
refuses all but the leastriskfulenterprises. This does not ruin his 
best workmen, who have savings, and are indeed seldom dis- 
charged, but it presses terribly on vast classes beneath them, 
on the unskilled labourers in particular, whom they virtually 
superintend. Add to these causes temporary circumstances, 
like the suspension of river traffic, great fleets unable to enter 
the Thames, the quarrel in the shipbuilding trade, on the 
merits of which the public is, we suspect, still misinformed,— 
and the cessation of dockyard labour, and we can readily 
understand that there have been “bread riots” in Liverpool, 
and terrible distress in the riverine parishes of London. In 
Greenwich, Deptford, and Poplar this distress has taken a 
dangerous form, almost threatening large masses of human 
lives. There are said to be 30,000 “ shipwrights,” but rather 
shipwrights’ labourers and dockyard people, out of work, exclu- 
sive of the numbers always thrown out by a frost, of new im- 
migrants, and of the wives and families of all these persons. 
The poorhouses are full beyond the possibility of receiving 
more, and “ liberal out-door relief,” the usual panacea, involves 
this terrible difficulty. It means additional taxation upon 
parishes already so heavily taxed that every additional shilling 
in the pound throws hundreds of self-supporting persons upon 
alms. Thousands of bakers, pork-butchers, greengrocers, and 
petty linendrapers are dependent on these ship labourers, and 
of course can get nothing from them at present, are compelled, 
in fact, at once by policy and feeling, to be as lenient as they 
dare. They struggle on, often amid real deprivation, eating 
one meal a day, and so on, and imploring forbearance from 
the larger dealers who supply them, but any peremptory 
demand for cash overweights them at once. They have not 
got it, and they cannot get it, and they sink. The idea so 
frequent with country gentlemen that the rates can be raised 
in places like Poplar as high as in a country district is a delu- 
sion, based upon ignorance of the very little difference in the 
position of a petty London trader and a poorer workman. 
Any amount could, we dare say, be raised from the proprietors, 
but the occupiers cannot pay it, and compulsion only flings 
them upon the rates. The labourers, again, have no savings. 
As a rule the particular work, that of the dock hands, 


which is just now suffering most, is supplied by men who 
are for the moment the lees deposited by the movement 
of labour, immigrants who have not got into groove, and per- 
sons with strong sinews temporarily thrown out of it. Their 
wages are usually cruelly low, though surely the statement 
that 6s. a week is an average, must be exaggerated, and the 
rarely possess saleable property worth a pound. Consequently, 
if they are to be kept alive for the next few weeks, one of two. 
things must be done. Either Mr. Hardy must order large 
out-door relief, sending the money from the Treasury, and 
applying to Parliament for a Bill of indemnity and repayment 
afterwards, a Bill to be based on the Lancashire scheme of 
assistance whenever a parish pays more than 5s. ; or the public 
must come forward. The latter project is always feasible in 
London, provided the distributors can be trusted, but it is 
evident from the subscription lists that some misapprehension 
exists. The Mansion House is the fitting centre for relief, the 
Committee there is one the public respects, and there are men 
on it ready to give any amount of time and toil to the work, 
but still the subscription only reaches 1,200/. a day, not 
fourpence a day for each person needing fire as well as food. 
The rich can do better than this, and would if the organ. 
ization were only a little more complete, but it is simply 
wretched. What is wanted, first of all, is a genuine relation 
between charity and the poor law, but what human being is 
going to trust a London Vestry or a London Board of Guar. 
dians with a sixpence beyond their legal due? If there were 
only a Mayor of Poplar, as there would be in any decaying 
tenth-rate port, people could get at him, and trust him, but a 
Board is below even philanthropic sympathy. Next to this 
lack of organization, of a conduit-pipe between the abundance 
of London charity and the London miserables, comes another 
want, just the same in kind, but different in form. The 
simplest and easiest way of relieving households under a 
calamity like this is to give work to the able-bodied at mini- 
mum rates, but no authority has power either to order such 
work or to pay for it. Why not? The Zimes, which we 
are bound to say gives thousands of pounds a year to the very 
poor, by sacrificing columns of costly advertisements to 
applications for their relief, has in this instance stopped 
subscriptions by publishing a story about the sufferers’ 
refusing work at 6s. 6d. a day. The statement, as far as 
respects those actually hungry, is clearly untrue, though it is 
possible some class of workmen have made such a sacrifice ; 
but why is not the question brought to a fair test by the dis- 
tinct offer of, say 1s. 6d. a day to each able-bodied labourer for 
some defined work, needing to be done on the public behalf, 
but only to be done by what is practically forced labour? 
We cannot believe, until the matter has been thoroughly in- 
vestigated, that no such work can be found, and its discovery 
would remove at once the difficulty of distinguishing between 
idleness and want, the difficulty of giving alms without 
pauperizing people, and the difficulty of preventing the waste 
of the relief. If the relieved man earns his relief, he will 
spend it as well as he does his wages, not, perhaps, better, 
but certainly not worse. The British public is, in this 
matter, at once too hard and too soft; terribly hard when it 
hears that men who have been out on strike for weeks do not 
like to surrender only because the demand on their self- 
denial has increased; vexatiously soft when it is proposed 
that the idleness so disliked shall be tested openly, and 
in a way remunerative to the subscribing public. If 
it will not do this, let the rates of parishes paying more 
than six shillings be supplemented out of a general rate, till 
the out-door relief at least secures sufficient food, leaving the 
public to subscribe for rental and firing. Let us either be 
just or charitable, instead of, as at present, being at once both 
and neither. If it be true that the right of the able-bodied 
pauper is to live, let us give him the means of existing ; if his 
only right is to labour, let us give him the means of doing 
that, but at least let us have effective action on the one prin- 
ciple or the other. If our statesmen have not the brain to 
devise an organization elastic enough for any crisis, why not 
treat distress in the brutally effective fashion we treat rebel- 
lion,—allow a district distressed beyond the reach of the ordi- 
nary law to be “proclaimed” by the Poor Law Board, and so 
transferred for a month or two to its own direct authority and 
an exceptional régime? The charitable would trust Mr. Hardy 
or Mr. Villiers, if it were distinctly understood that subserip- 
tions supplied some special want not otherwise provided for. 
If we go on in this hand-to-mouth fashion, we shall one day 
stand in presence of a general distress in that vast semicircle 
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W., W.C., and E.C., and shall have a lesson in the evils of 

which will not be forgotten for one generation, at 

least. It is hard enough, with our anarchical self-governing 

theories, to keep 30,000 men alive, but suppose labour sus- 

ded among 600,000, as has happened—the proportionate 

pulation considered—in Manchester, in Cornwall, and in 
several iron towns, within recent memory ? 





THE SUPREME COURT AND THE UNION. 


F the law of this country had provided that no sort of 
justice, military or otherwise, should be administered to 
Englishmen resident in Ireland without the consent of a 
majority of the Irish, and that there should be no change in 
this law without the consent of a minority of the Irish too 
large to obtain, what would Englishmen do? Probably break 
the law; or, if there were any shadow of doubt about the 
law, and any chance that political motives had influenced and 
would influence its interpretation, get judges appointed with 
avery strong leaning in favour of deciding that justice for 
Englishmen in Ireland in some form or other was legal as 
well as right. Would anybody dream of England, with ample 
wer to enforce her will, putting up passively with the decision 
that the law, however unjust, was rightly interpreted, and the 
Constitution, howeverunjust, was unalterable except by gaining 
the assent of a number of men determined not to give that 
assent? Now, this is the precise position of affairs in America 
with reference to the administration of justice at the South. 
The Supreme Court has decided, by a majority of five to three, 
that all military tribunals for trying civilians are absolutely 
and universally invalid, whether in time of war, and in the 
seat of war or not. The Chief Justice and two of his colleagues 
thought that Congress had power to decide that any part of 
the Union was in a condition too unsettled and disloyal for the 
jurisdiction of ordinary courts of justice, and that, in these, 
military tribunals would, for the safety of the country, 
be legal. But the majority of the judges, from whom 
there is no appeal, declared that military tribunals for the 
trial of civil offences were utterly unconstitutional and 
their sentences invalid, so that by the same rule tens or 
hundreds of thousands of persons, or their families and re- 
presentatives, will now have actions for false imprisonment 


‘ and other illegal punishment against the military authorities 


of the United States. Now, what this means is, that the civil 
and criminal Courts of the Secessionist States,—Courts which, 
as it is well known that they are quite overridden by political 
prejudice and colour prejudice, are simply Courts of injustice, 
not Courts of justice,—Courts which decide, entirely without 
relation to facts, for secessionists against loyalists, for whites 
against negroes,—are absolute, except in the few cases where 
there is an appeal, and wealth to press it, to the Supreme 
Oourt of the United States,—a case in which justice might 
be declared, though scarcely done, if the subject-matter in 
dispute were deep in the thick of a hostile population. Nor- 
therners in the South, coloured men in the South, worst of 
all, freedmen in the South, have therefore no hope or chance 
left of justice under the Constitution, if this be constitutional 
law. There is no escape from it. The Supreme Court says mili- 
tary interference is unconstitutional; and the Constitution can- 
not be altered without a majority of three-fourths of the States. 
Nearly one-third of the States are disloyal and have no 
inclination whatever to agree to any corstitutional change 
diminishing their power to make the “damned Yankees and 
niggers” feel their hatred. If, therefore, the Constitution be 
rightly interpreted, and the Secessionist States have, as they 
certainly have, the minority requisite to prevent a change in 
the Constitution, the only alternative left to the North is 
either to acquiesce in the murder, robbery, and general 
violence done with impunity upon the loyalists (black or 
white) in the South, or else to break the law or Constitution 
i some more or less conspicuous way. We do not doubt, as 
we have said before, that, were it our own case in Ireland, we 
should call out for common sense and common justice where- 
ever we had power to enforce them, even rather than the Con- 
stitution. There is something at once silly and mean in let- 
ting any Constitution so override the end of all Constitutions, 
that civil order and civil liberty cannot be secured for those 
citizens who deserve to enjoy both; silly, because no State 
in which loyal and orderly men cannot live unmolested is 
likely to have even a loyal and orderly minority long; mean, 
because to abandon those who have been fighting your battles 
for you, at the very time and in the very place where they 
are most completely at the mercy of their enemies, is a mean 
and contemptible thing. 


But even this is not all. The Supreme Court,—for anything 
we know to the contrary, with the strictest legal accuracy, —has 
decided that the ‘test oath,’ the oath of loyalty adininistered 
by law,—Congress-made law,—to all the inhabitants of the 
revolted States who wish to return into the enjoyment of their 
political rights, is itself illegal. Not only, then, is it illegal to 
protect loyal men’s lives and property in places where there 
is no justice to be had from the State Courts, but it is illegal 
also to take any guarantee for the loyalty of the politicians 
who are to assist in the work of reconstruction. The 
Supreme Court has now only to decide that Congress is 
itself illegal without deputies from the rebel States, and that 
the war for the Union was throughout illegal,—for which, or 
at least for the illegality of ‘the war power,” as it was called, 
there might be at least as much said as for the illegality of 
the test oath and of military tribunals,—and it will be quite 
clear that the whole work of the people of the United States 
for the last six years has been one long illegality from beginning 
to end. We almost wish the Supreme Court wou/d decide 
this, for then things would be seen in their true light. The 
people would perceive that the Constitution was never meant 
to provide the way out of a great rebellion, and that it must, 
—even by an exercise of revolutionary force, if needful,—be 
exchanged for one adequate to the great task of reconstruct- 
ing and ruling States which, whether they like to admit it or 
not, are practically territories reconquered for the Union. 

Nothing can be more absurd than to try and restore to loyalty 
and to a policy of freedom, States which are to be given up soul 
and body to the direction of the present ruling caste at the 
South. Yet without the test oath, without the Civil Rights’ Act, 
which is simply ignored, without military repression of any 
kind, the Southern society is clearly in a condition far more irri- 
tated against Yankee ideas and negro freedom than before the 
war. The Southerners are now mortified, revengeful, and have 
full power to vent their spite with impunity, so long as they 
stop short of formal war. Negro-murderers are simply heroes ; 
panegyrists of secession, and all that secession did, alone have a 
chance of election to the State legislatures, or of appointment 
to judicial offices; the whole education of the South at 
present is an education of bitterer animosity than ever against 
all the principles that have triumphed. To see that this 
must not be suffered to go on is easy enough. To see how to 
remedy it with a Supreme Court that can only interpret the 
Constitution, and a Constitution that never contemplated or pro- 
vided for such events as these, is far more difficult. Whatever is 
done must be in spirit, if not in letter, revolutionary ; and per- 
haps the less it pretends to disguise itself under constitutional 
forms the better. We can imagine only two remedies ;— 
first, the manufacture and admission of two or three small 
States, without any sufficient population to entitle them 
to be admitted as States in ordinary times, by which the 
requisite majority for a constitutional amendment would be 
obtained without the concurrence of the South. This would, 
no doubt, be as revolutionary as any measure. The other alter- 
native would be the removal of the President on impeach- 
ment, and the appointment in his place of a successor who 
would add to the Supreme Court two or three more judges of 
like views to those of Chief Justice Chase, for the express 
purpose of declaring the military government of the South 
constitutional, so long as it is in the eyes of Congress neces- 
sary to the welfare and safety of the Union. Either of these 
measures are revolutions hardly disguised. But so was the 
‘war power.’ And if it were wise and right to accept a 
revolution in disguise, in order to kill and conquer the open 
enmity of the South, it is still more wise and right to com- 
plete the difficult work once begun by further revolution in 
disguise or open, it matters not, and not to leave half done 
that which had better not have been done at all, than half 
done. 





UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. 


rPYHERE are but three arguments for Universal Suffrage, or, 
as it the fashion in England to call it, manhood suffrage, 
which deserve much serious attention. One, which M. Mazzini 
produces this week in our columns is, that it educates the 
masses of the people to political life as nothing else can; the 
second is, that some share in voting his own taxes is the moral 
right of every tax-payer; and the third is, that universal 
suffrage, by interesting the entire people in the action of the 
State, enormously increases its force. Each of these ideas has 
thousands of followers in this country, and the second is a 
real lever, a power which is at this moment exciting the work- 
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men throughout the country against the House of Commons. 
It may be worth while, therefore, for us, as sincere Reformers, 
who demand not only votes, but seats for workmen, to point 
out the fallacy which lies at the basis of each of these three 
arguments. 

The first is, we conceive, the weakest of all. As a plain 
matter of fact, the vote does not necessarily educate, and is not 
necessary to education. The very basis of the present demand for 
Reform, for the admission of the workmen into the Constitution, 
is that the lower ten-pounders who have votes are politically less 
educated than the artizans who are not, have fewer ideas, 
shallower judgments, more corruptible principles than their 
rivals. Those assertions may be questioned, but the com- 
parative power of administration possessed by the two classes 
happens to admit of demonstration. The workmen alone 
manage the Trades’ Unions, and whatever the objections to 
those bodies, nobody asserts that they are inefficient. Their 
managers do succeed only too well in governing immense 
bodies of men, distributed over large areas, in the most im- 
portant transactions of their lives, in levying taxes of extreme 
severity, in creating unity as complete as that of an army. 
They do perform the work they intend to perform thoroughly, 
and so do the great majority of the Friendly Societies. The 
London Vestries don’t. They are almost exclusively managed 
by the ten-pounders, and entirely under their control, and 
whenever there is anything to be done, any arrangement to be 
made, even approaching in magnitude to the arrangements for a 
strike, they break down. The Printers’ Society would, we ven- 
ture to say, make more efficient arrangements for the relief of 
Poplar than the Poplar Vestry will, administrative power rest- 
ing visibly with non-voters rather than with those “educated” 
for thirty-five years. The truth is, men acquire that which 
they have an interest in acquiring, and it is interest rather 
than power which educates. No woman votes, or perhaps will 
vote, in England, and the women of many classes study 
politics almost as much as men. We very much doubt if 
there is an editor in London who ever gave a vote in his life, 
or ever thought of giving one; yet whatever their other defects, 
want of political education, of keen living interest in politics, 
is not one of them. M. Mazzini says the first electoral law 
of the French Revolution enfranchised 6,000,000 electors, 
and produced the Assemblée Nationale—the best of French 
Assemblies, and does not see that his illustration kills his own 
argument. It was uneducated France, not educated France, 
which produced that body, so indefinitely better than the bodies 
selected when the masses had had their “ training.” Oppression 
in France had reached so deep down that it had taught the 
people, and the non-voters elected a body which, good or bad, 
gave them what they wanted,—was effective for its end. M. 
Mazzini is not the man to forget that if universal suffrage 
ereated the National Assembly, it also created Napoleon’s 
throne, the majority refusing the toil and the danger of self- 
government. Universal suffrage in England at this moment 
would give us the most stupidly Conservative Parliament that 
ever ruled, just as it did in France in 1849. 

The second argument is a stronger one, and would be 
irresistible, were a single datum granted. If a nation is a 
collection of individuals, and that only, then every man 
clearly has a right to vote, and vote equally with his neigh- 
bour. Indeed, the Uberum veto which destroyed Poland is 
logical and just, for if Smith has no relation to Brown or 
Jones, why should Brown and Jones pass a law binding on 
Smith? But if a nation is not only a collection of indi- 
viduals, but an organism also, a being, and not simply a heap 
of the constituents of being, then the “right” of universal 
suffrage is a fallacy. The nation has the moral right, not 
the individual, and the moral point is to secure that right 
to the fullest possible extent, or as we say habitually, to “ re- 
present’ the nation. A hundred schemes are possible for that 
purpose, and any scheme must be more or less rough and in- 
effective, but of all schemes the absolutely unjust one is that 
which secures permanent dominion to a single order in the 
eommunity. Universal suffrage does that inevitably, as we see 
alike in America and in France. In America, the freeholders, 
when they exert themselves, are simply irresistible, and in 
France the peasants; and every now and then they do exert 
themselves. In America the exertion seated Mr. Lincoln, and 
in France, Napoleon ; but the accidental success in one instance 


—for Mr. Lincoln was unknown—and the blunder in the other, | 


in no way alter the fact. 
sovereign, and every other class as completely disfranchised 
as the Conservatives of London now are. They might rule 
very well indeed, for aught anybody can tell, might, for example, 
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develop leaders of very strong and original genius, but the 
nation as an organism would be no more self-governj 
than it would be if governed by the Episcopal Bench. | 
would be less self-governed than it is now, for now every clagg 
but one is effectively represented; then only one would be, 
Whole sections of the people, whole limbs of the body, 
would be at once disfranchised, would not only not gain 
their rights, but would be deprived of them. The moral 
right of John Smith, artizan or clergyman, is not that 
every artizan or clergyman shall vote, but that artizans 
and clergy shall be so represented that neither can suffer 
wrong, or be debarred from fair political action. The existi 
system turns out the artizan most unfairly, but the true 
Reform is not a legislature of artizans, but a legislature 
with artizans represented. Take this matter, so constantly 
put forward, of taxation. John Smith gud John Smith 
cannot be oppressed, cannot be singled out, cannot be in- 
dividualized in any way, but John Smith gud artizan 
can. His real need is not that every John Smith shall 
be represented, but that weekly wages shall be, or, to extend 
the simile, not that every workman shall have a vote, 
but that all workmen should be effectively represented, 
It is representation, not a vote, which is his moral right. 
How much representation he ought to have is a very different 
matter, and one which will occasion much conflict ; but it is, 
we believe, possible, by a rough but just process, to fix, at all 
events, a maximum. If labour obtained half the representa. 
tion, labour would certainly not be unjustly treated, for it pays 
just half the taxes. Half is 329 seats. Then, as only one- 
half of labour is to be represented, or seeks to be repre 
sented, the agriculturists being either content or passive, 
there remains as a maximum for artizans 168 seats. Any 
law which gave more than that would, on any abstract 
theory, be an unjust law, but within that the number isa 
matter of pure expediency. 

There remains the question of force, to which we have 
always pointed as one of the half forgotten elements in 
the problem. Nations and institutions have to be strong as 
well as wise, just as men have, or they perish, and it is 
against the ineffectiveness of institutions, not against their 
unwisdom, that men revolt. It is alleged that universal 
suffrage, by ensuring the adhesion of the whole people to 
any law, makes it irresistibly strong. As a matter of fact, 
this is rubbish, the majority only voting the law, which the 
minority can resist, as it does now—witness the operation 
of the Liquor Law in Massachusetts—but even in theory it is 
erroneous, and based on a confusion of terms. It is not the 
dominance of a class which gives strength, but the perfection 
of representation, which, by enabling the representative body to 
see that it is a true microcosm of the country, gives it courage 
to act effectively. It is the adhesion to it of all who are 
interested in politics which makes a popular assembly 
strong, not the number of people who happen to elect. 
Congress was elected in 1858 by just the same _ voters 
who elect it now. It was weak, and is strong, because all 
Northerners interested in politics now adhere to it, whereas 
before they were interested rather in local legislation. This 
adhesion can be secured in a free State only by the represen- 
tation of every class, the rich, if unrepresented, being just as 
capable of evading the poor as the poor are of crushing the 
rich. At this very moment, the entire agricultural population 
of the Union, in which poor agriculturists can return the whole 
Congress, is crushed down with taxes, levied not for the State, 
but for the benefit of a few manufacturers and their men, 
under the name of Protection. The exclusion of either 
class is fatal to strength, till in England Parliament quails 
at a Sunday Trading Bill, and in America Congress has always 
to “conciliate’’ a few rich employers of labour. The clergy 
have no votes for the House of Peers, yet the Peers have no 
stauncher friends than the clergy, because both directly and 
indirectly, but always effectively, the Upper House represents 
them. 





THE WORKMEN ON CHURCH-GOING. 
HE habit of going to church every Sunday is, as a general habit, 
confined to small localities and sections of the nominally 
Christian world. It is very general in Scotland, in Ireland, in 





parts of Prussia, and in New England, but elsewhere the masses 


In England the workmen would be | of the Christian peoples cannot be said to have adopted, or rather, 


we ought to say, to have retained it. They either confine attend- 
ance to great festivals, and to occasional moods, or they stay 
away altogether. ‘‘ Respectable” women go, everywhere, and in 
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England most “* respectable” men, but the majority of the popu- 
lations either think attendance useless, or hold it for some special 
reason inconvenient, or never think about the matter at all. They at 
all events do not go. The fact, on the whole, with due allowance 
for the truth that church-going is not Christianity, but only a means 
of eliciting Christian feeling and strengthening Christian faith, 
is, we think, gravely to be regretted. It must always be good for 
a man to get occasionally out of a life sure to be more or less sordid 
and earthy, into a life sure to be, if not more or less spiritual, at least 
more or less connected with spirituality, to recognize, as it were, offi- 
cially that heisnotall stomach. It must be good to be reminded of 
the truths he believes, or thinks he believes, or affects to believe, 
or disbelieves, good to realize in a concrete visible form that there 
issomewhere a standard other than, presumably higher than, that 
which rules his business and his workshop. The consensus of 
mankind of all creeds admits that association in worship intensifies 
in most men at once the desire of worship and the habit of 
worship, and there seems no sufficient reason for holding that 
consensus incorrect. ‘There are minds, we believe, on which 
public worship has no good effect, just as there are minds which 
are powerful only when conscious of a certain solitude, and there 
may be a few to which it is positively injurious. But the infinite 
majority benefit by overt and associated acts recognizing the 
divine influence on them and the world; and if they benefit, it is 
convenient, though wholly unimportant, that a special day should 
be selected for such acts. We sympathize, therefore, cordially with 
the effort of the clergymen, Churchmen, and Dissenters who on 
Monday last made an honest and, in its way, a successful effort to find 
out why the British workman declined to go to church. Consider- 
ing the imbecility of most modes of ecclesiastical action, from de- 
bates in Convocation down to the issue of silly tracts, it was sensible 
of them to see that the way to be informed was to ask the 
workmen themselves, frankly, and without betrayal of caste or 
sectional feeling. On the whole, too, they spoke very well, 
as men speak when out of the pulpit, though Mr. Penrose 
did take the opportunity of advertising a few statistics of 
Primitive Methodism, and Dr. Newman Hall had a visible desire 
to say something about the ‘carnal man,” but everybody 
was unusually fair and unprofessional. The workmen, too, who 
attended and spoke, were really workmen, and not shams, and 
they spoke out with sufficient plainness and force of tone, telling 
some harsh truths now and again with commendable “ bir,” and 
even occasionally some underlying enjoyment of their harshness. 
It was a real “‘ conference” of its kind, though the clergy might 
have admitted a little more and argued a little less with advantage, 
and the workmen were, on one or two points, a little indisposed to 
say out what we have no doubt they said as they returned home. 
But the result of the Conference, as distinct from its manage- 
ment, can hardly be equally satisfactory to the clergy, at least if 
they realize clearly what the workmen’s speeches meant. They 
revealed a chasm of terrible depth between the clerical minds and 
the minds of the classes whose consciences they desire to reach. 
In a score of modes, and amid all manner of quaint digressions, 
the workmen who spoke affirmed that they had two objections to 
go to church, or rather one objection, and one bit of colouring to 
make that objection more intelligible to other men. We shall 
treat them, however, for convenience’ sake, as really two. 

The first and smallest objection is, perhaps, removable. It 
was the caste feeling which in Britain, and Britain alone of 
Christian countries, pervades the management alike, though not 
in the same degree, of both churches and chapels. ‘'l'he poor,” 
they say, that is, all who do not pay either tithes or pew-rents, are 
ticketed in church and chapel as paupers, shunted off into free 
seats, so that they should not intrude on the more highly re- 
garded congregation. ‘The chapel, said Mr. Paterson, cabinet- 
maker and decidedly epigrammatic person, was ‘‘ a religious shop, 
mapped out into, and let by, compartments, where they served 
out so much theology over the counter for so much seat-rent;” 
and he objected to that. Mr. Green, plasterer, pointed to the 
Quakers as a model sect, because they recognize equality in their 
church management, and in theory, at all events, the poorest could 
perform any church office and reprove any offender, however 
rich. Mr. Bebbington, ex-costermonger, now bookseller’s porter, 
said, ‘‘ Sometimes there were forms or pews set apart for the work- 
ing classes, and on purpose that there should be no mistake on the 
subject, he had seen the words, * Free Seats for the Poor,’ painted 
upon them, thus pauperizing every occupier of those seats. He 
had known working men suffer the greatest possible distress and 
destitution rather than apply to the parish, and if they would 
suffer that, was it to be supposed that they would go to a church 
or a chapel to be thus degraded?” Mr. Thomas, carpenter, said, 





‘In the little town he came from, if a poor man did not make a 
bow to the parson he was a marked man ;” and the Rev. E. White, 
who commenced the movement for a conference, attributed far the 
greater part of the dissociation between church-goers and work- 
men to the caste feeling of the country. The objection was, in fact, 
general, and so far as it goes the complaint is, we believe, true, 
reasonable, and remediable. Churches and chapels ave alike 
divided either by pews or benches into compartments, which either 
by law, or prescription, or etiquette become private property, the 
poor are ticketed as poor, and respectability of appearance is a 
passport to a seat. ‘There is no excuse for these arrangements ex- 
cept caste feeling, no reason in the world why churches and chapels 
here should not be, as on the Continent, open spaces, with move- 
able chairs, and equal rights for all. Beggars in rags pray in Milan 
in a church which cost a million for every hundred usually spent 
on a Bethesda, by the side of grand dames dripping with lace, and 
nobody objects. The English practice is, perhaps, the worst ex- 
pression of that feeling of scorn for poverty which we are accus- 
tomed to confound with ‘ respectability,” but the objection as a 
serious argument breaks down at one point. If the workmen 
eared for church they would very soon secure services on their 
own plan, or by persistent attendance break up the exclusiveness 
which now so greatly annoys them, and which, after all, is greatly 
supported by the idea that they are not really annoyed at being 
kept out. 

It is in the second objection that the truth really lies, a truth 
which it is impossible to consider too serious or too melancholy. 
The workmen do not, as a body, go to church, because they have 
ceased to believe that Christianity is a creed which can, or at 
all events which does, govern life. ‘They do not exactly dis- 
believe it, still less ridicule it, but they consider it an abstract 
idea, about which there is great doubt, on which their supe- 
riors never act, and which does not meet the special and great 
problems that interest themselves. Mr. Paterson gave as his 
main reason for not going to church, that the clergy stood aloof 
from the efforts of the people to improve their condition. ‘ It 
was said that clergymen had to do with religion alone, but 
what was religion if it did not enter into everything that 
concerned a man’s life? Working men felt that religious 
men had separated themselves from the rest of the world, and 
that religion had ceased to be a religion which he could mix 
up with his daily life, and upon which he could rest in his daily 
cares and disappointments.” Nobody was excluded from a 
church because he brought ruin on poor families, and Christians 
were just as unjust as other people. Mr. Bates, engineer, and a 
believer, believed that priests “ gave short weight and measure,” 
allowing society to base itself on selfishness, while Christ based 
it on love, and summed up his ideas in this really noteworthy sen- 
tence :—‘ Society was based upon selfishness and greediness, with 
which the prevailing forms of Christianity did not interfere. He 
was an Odd Fellow, and one of the fundamental principles of 
that society was ‘ You shall neither wrong a brother nor see him 
wronged.’ Ought not Christianity to go higher than Odd Fellow- 
ship? Were they prepared to go into the practical part of the 
matter, and to dig down to the foundations of society, and see 
upon what it rested, and if it was wrong, to alter it? Were they 
prepared to use their education and influence in bringing about a 
unity of interests between class and class, to alter the relations 
between capital and labour, and to enable the working man 
to rise to his legitimate position?” It is clear that, to Mr. 
Bates’s mind as to Mr. Paterson’s, Christianity appeared to 
have lost its hold over real life, to give men only ideas, 
and not sound laws of action, a complaint which, oddly 
enough, is hinted at by Mr. Hepworth Dixon in his recent work 
on American society. Mr. Whitehead, also an engineer, re-echoed 
his comrade’s idea, not, indeed, in words, but in essence, affirming 
that ‘‘men were sacrificed to senseless things, books, vestments, 
and forms, instead of being directed to the brotherly love whick 
constituted the essence of Christ’s teaching, and which would 
cure every form of evil.” Mr. Swindlehurst, of the same trade, 
was expressing the same thought when he taxed the ministers of 
the Gospel with being the great enemies of teetotalism, and 
demanded that ‘‘ ministers should aid men in improving their 
social institutions.” Mr, Green, the plasterer who admires Quakera 
so much, evidently thought that Christianity carried out would 
produce equality. Mr. George Potter reproached the clergy with 
being invariably on the side of employers, as against employed ; 
Mr. Thomas complained that he got more from studying nature 
than from hearing sermons; and Mr. Solomon, ex-scavenger, 
evidently thought that the fact that “Christ was a work- 
man and a Liberal” ought to be pressed home. [It is 
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curious that those two adjectives, both of which are strictly 
true, will strike many excellent persons as irreverent.) Mr. 
Glazier would have the churches the centre of every social 
movement,—the vestries, for instance, being used as meet- 
ing rooms for social purposes, such as benefit clubs,—and Mr. 
Noel, a gilder, inveighed against thé want of practicalness and 
intellectuality in Christianity as interpreted from the pulpit, and 
remarked that ‘‘ Christ sent no one to hell except the religious 
class of his day, the Pharisees.” Mr. Booker, housepainter, seemed 
to wander furthest, when he complained of patronage being in the 
hands of profligates,—it seems that that poor man Windham 
owned a living,—but he also really meant that Christianity must 
be shown to act on society before workmen would accept it; 
and Mr. Franklyn, bookbinder, said the fault was, that 
Christianity was not brought into the shop, but left be- 
hind with the Sunday clothes. In short, in all the work- 
ing speakers, except one, who wanted oratory, and another, 
who complained of the inherent evil in the human mind, 
there was the same leading idea,—a belief that society was no 
better for Christianity, and church-going was, therefore, useless. 
Divine or human, say the workmen, Christianity does not solve, or 
help to solve, the problem of our lives. And that is, we believe, 
the actual and most lamentable opinion with which the clergy 
have to deal. Apart altogether from the enormous difference 
between practice and profession among church-goers, the work- 
men here, as on the Continent, have formed to themselves a creed, 
the law of brotherhood, which they say is higher than Christianity 
as taught alike by Church and by Dissent. It gives them a 
principle on which to act in the daily concerns of life, a principle 
which, as they say, will settle the quarrel of capital and 
labour, while clergymen’s Christianity simply affirms that 
employers are always in the right. It is a new faith, and 
not an Atheism, with which the clergy have to deal, and with 
which they can deal only in one way, by showing that the law of 
brotherhood is in itself a constituent and vital part of Christianity, 
one which it rests with the workmen themselves to raise to its 
fitting place in the practical daily ethics of humankind. Let them 
show, and show in practice, that all which is true in the dogma 
of equality, all that is beneficial in the doctrine of brotherhood, all 
that is effective in the principle of liberty is contained in Christ’s 
own teaching ; that the workmen’s faith is in fact possible only be- 
cause Le descended, and the Churches, they may rely on it, will not 
long be empty—though respectables may possibly be thinned out. 





THE TEMPTATION TO FICTITIOUS DEATH. 


T is curious to learn that no less than nine persons who dis- 
appeared on the day of the accident in Regent’s Park, who 
were known to be either on the ice or bound for it, who were not 
heard of for the next six or seven days, and were therefore con- 
cluded to have perished, have since reappeared after the temporary 
lacuna in their existence. In one case, indeed, the explanation was 
simple. The gentleman missing never went to the ice, as he had 
intended, but changed his mind, and went out of town instead. But 
in relation to some of the other cases in which this causeless alarm 
occurred, there must have been some sudden feeling on the part of 
the persons supposed to be lost that, by being supposed dead, 
without being really dead, they had recovered a certain liberty of 
action which the bonds and obligations of social life destroy. 
Curiously enough, we are told that in one of these cases the acci- 
dent resulted in restoring to his older friends a man who had for 
two years been lost sight of entirely by them ;—for the last set of 
friends having expressed their anxiety in the newspapers about 
him,—it seems that he had not changed his name,—the man’s 
original connections learnt for the first time for that period that 
he had been living all this time in London without their know- 
ledge. So that by being lost by the second set of friends, he was 
regained by both. Did not this gentleman for a time entertain 
some idea of cutting himself loose from his second set, as he had 
previously cut himself loose from the first? Had he not begun to 
find the fetters of social obligation and expectation gall again, and 
caught just a glimpse of some possible new sphere of action un- 
fettered by the past which might have been buried, but for his 
discovery, in an imaginary watery grave? Or was the feeling 
that induced so many persons to allow themselves to be “ taken as 
dead” for several days the mere piquancy—the epicure’s flavour 
—that it gave to the feeling that they were not dead, but living, all 
the while? ‘There is a remarkable chapter, we remember, in 
Adam Bede, where Hetty, with the desire and intention to commit 
suicide full upon her, suddenly begins to pat and caress herself aud 
almost cry with joy that her body is still warm and full of the 





living breath of life. Could any of these gentlemen have been 
guilty, as it were, of the act of moral gluttony, of wishing to feed 
for a time, in perfect solitude, on the delightful certainty that while 
their friends were supposing them to be wet, chilly corpses at the 
bottom of that cold pond, they were all the while eating, ang 
sleeping, and living softly, and full of vital heat? Of course it 
is not likely that any of them gave themselves up to so meta. 
physical a piece of self-caressing, but some reason there must haye 
been for so many cases of voluntary absenteeism, when it wag 
certain that the absentees were supposed dead; and we cap 
scarcely believe that the vulgar reason of wishing to be freg 
from the irksome restraint of moral persuasion or authority for 
a day or two, and to have their full swing without the remon. 
strances of relatives and friends, and with some hope that the 
unlooked-for joy of finding them alive would obtain them ap 
absolution for the interval, could have influenced all or many of 
the defaulters. In some, at least, of the cases, we suspect there 
must have been something of the feeling that the social relations in 
which we are all bound as in a net-work, are a deduction from true 
liberty,—that it isan injury to be expected to do thus or thus only 
because you always have done so,—that the expectations naturally 
formed of you by your friends are so many infringements on your 
freedom of choice for the future, just as a testator always resents ag 
the most oppressive of injuries the slightest imputation of intending 
to benefit anybody by his will. As Mr. Clough says, in one of the 
happiest of his poems :— 

“Tt is a blessing, no doubt, to be rid, at least for a time, of 

All one’s friends and relations,—yourself (forgive me!) included,— 

All the assujettissement of having been what one has been, 

What one thinks one is, or thinks that others supposo one.” 

And if we are not mistaken in supposing that any of the 
temporary disappearances of persons not drowned in the Regent's 
Park water were due to this cause, it is quite possible, of 
course, that other persons supposed to have lost their lives 
there, and whose bodies have not yet been found, have 
availed themselves somewhat more resolutely and successfully of 
the opportunity thus afforded them for finally cutting the link 
between their present and their past. ‘There are men who can never 
make up their mind to disregard the expectations of others, —men, 
we mean, on whom the expectations of others exercise rather an in- 
voluntary magnetic, than a cordially accepted moral fascination,— 
and yet who cannot conform to those expectations without fret- 
ting under what they regard as a sort of unmerited yoke of servi- 
tude. Such men have constantly dreams running in their heads of 
cutting themselves out of their moral lashings, and getting afloat 
once more on the open sea, where they shall not be at the beck and 
call of any one. But then, unfortunately, when you get out on 
that open sea, you find the absolute necessity of joining company 
with some other consorts, if life is to be life at all ;—and then all 
the hampering ties and obligations are gradually spun round you 
again, and this imaginary freedom of doing absolutely what you 
will, and not what others claim from you, vanishes once more into 
the distance. The truth is that men might quite as easily seat 
themselves, like the Oriental conjurors, in mid-air, without any 
kind of support or pied-d-terre, as try to live in society without 
allowing the numberless threads and filaments which make up the 
web of social obligations to fasten themselves on to them at every 
point. And to live out of society,—in the backwoods of America, 
or elsewhere,—in no way answers to such men’s conception of 
freedom ; for there, though there is no irksome sense of obligation, 
there is also no sense of power. What the morbid desire we are 
trying to depict really thirsts after, is the power to radiate freely 
a man’s own wishes and volitions in all directions through the 
society around it, without receiving back along the same media 
intimations of the similar wishes and volitions of others, to which 
he feels unpleasantly constrained in some degree to render account, 
if not absolutely to comply with them. 

Excepting, of course, the case in which the evil in a man’s past 
life paralyzes him in the present and for the futuwre,—when it may 
be a real and unalloyed advantage for him, if he has the resolution 
to live a fresh life, to break for ever with the old associations 
and expectations,—excepting, we say, such cases as these, the sort 
of mind which feels the moral relations of others towards it 
nothing but a constant drag upon it, a trailing impediment, in- 
stead of a reservoir of strength, usually deserves sympathy and com- 
passion much more than condemnation. The secret of this sickness 
of fancy, which is always picturing an independence it cannot 
attain, and impatiently brushing away in imagination the entang- 
ling threads which seem to tie it to the past, is, we imagine, & 
radical want of power to go out of itself and live heartily in the 
lives with which it has come into relation. If the battery at one 
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end is too weak to send the electric message right through the wire | 


of communication, the messages received from the other end will 
seem troublesome, exacting,—in short, one-sided,—for want of the 
reciprocity. If A has a real friendship for B, but B has, from defi- 
cient power of sympathy, almost lost his reciprocal friendship for A, 
B will soon begin to feel A’s friendship nothing but a drag and 
a restraint. There are many men whose moral life and sympathies 
resemble what is sometimes supposed to be the physical condition 
of the planet Saturn, which, it has been suggested, has so cooled 
down as to contract within a much narrower circle than it once 
filled, and leave a circular flake or ring of planetary matter behind 
it. So,too, many men who have once had warm sympathies are 
seen to contract into a much smaller sphere than they once filled, 
and there revolve coldly on the axis of their own self-interest, 
while their former friends, whose hearts have been perhaps kept 
warmer and more expansive by more genial circumstances, are 
constantly striving to rekindle the old cordiality, and in doing so 
ouly painfully tug at memorial chords in the mind of their friend 
which have lost their pleasurable sweetness, but not their ring of 
constraining entreaty. Or, perhaps, even in some cases the 
cordiality has never been more than one-sided. ‘There are some 
men who have power to inspire a kindness which they cannot 
return, and yet can, and do, feel painfully constrained by. 
Again, there are men who feel the claims of others upon them 
to be moral manacles, even though the cordiality and friendly 
feeling remains, from habitually over-rating their obligations, and 
ander-rating their claims on others. And even this, which is 
quite a different sort of deficiency in vitality, though still a 
deficiency,—for it means that they do not fairly estimate their 
own weight—what is due to them in the mind of their friends,— 
often has the effect of giving a certain false charm and fascination 
to the idea of a sudden and complete release from all the social 
debts which they fancy they owe, and know that they cannot dis- 
charge. But in all these cases the root of the disease,—for 
disease it is,—is a certain failure of power to live vividly and 
truly in the social ties naturally growing up around you. ‘Those 
who can do so know that they are, far from being really a re- 
straint, of the fulness of life. ‘The give and take of life increases 
indefinitely with the store of common memories and mutual obli- 
gations to which a man can look back. What men expect from 
you is even more a spring of power, and enjoyment, and energy, 
than what you expect from them. If they are unreasonable and 
look for too much, true strength feels a certain genial pleasure in 
checking them with a good-humoured rebuff. If they expect too 
little, there is the charm of pouring into their lap more than they 
looked for. In any case, the highest freedom is shown, not by 
rebelling against the ties which society imposes, but by turning 
them into a medium for transmitting your own highest life, or 
even impulses from a source higher than your own life. Even 
divine liberty works not by resisting, but by granting, all sorts of 
claims upon it, though acknowledging them only when they are 
preferred in the true spirit. Any man who wishes, —without 
having any crime, or guilt, or open shame to forget,—to take up a 
quite new life before this life is over, free from the ties of the past, 
wishes really to dry up half the springs of future strength and 
happiness, to waste the accumulated moral capital of childhood 
and youth. 








“A YANKEE’S”” CREED. 
[From our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, January 4, 1867. 


Tue Spectator has found occasions, not a few, for comment 
upon the letters of its New York correspondent. Its criticisms, 
had they been less flattering than they often were, or even less 
kindly and fair in purpose than they have always been, might well 
be submitted to by me in silent acquiescence. But recently, in the 
numbers for November 10 and December 15 and 22 of last year, it 
Went so far as to pronounce upon the motives and even to set forth 
the ‘real creed ” of the writer of these letters. Now, if these sub- 
jects are of sufficient interest to be mentioned at all in these 
pages, perhaps the person who is best informed upon them may 
discuss them without presumption. I shall, however, refer only 
to the latter. For without admitting that the heart of every man 
is deceitful above all things and desperately wicked, whoever 
looks into his own breast must confess that his motives 
are often so hidden in their sources and so subtle in their 
action, that he himself is not always their best voucher. 
Creed is another matter. Every man who has a creed 
knows what it is that he believes. Leaving my motives to the 
charitable construction of my readers, editorial and other, I ven- 





ture to insist upon being myself the only trustworthy authority as 
to my faith. This faith I have hitherto endeavoure., and I shall 
hereafter endeavour, to make of the least possible consequence to 
those who do me the honour of reading what I write, to let it 
come as little as may be between them and the views of affairs in 
this country which I place before them. ‘I'hat I do not strive in 
vain to be thus impartial I have good reason for believing, notably, 
I think, in the recent opinion of the Spectator itself, that in my 
letter on ‘‘ Free Trade” I had written “an elaborate and eloquent 
defence of the American passion for Protection,” when the fact was 
that I merely put the case of the Protectionists as I thought it 
should be put, wishing myself the while that the smoke-cloud of a 
factory chimney had never darkened the clear air of New England, 
glooming the hill slopes and meadows. Were it desirable, how- 
ever, it is impossible, consistently with candour, for a writer who 
describes, relates, and explains, to prevent his story from being 
tinged somewhat with himself; and therefore, having such occa- 
sion as my readers know, it may be well for me to show them the 
medium through which they are looking at ‘* America.” 

When I closed my letter upon Radical confessions about the 
negro with the phrase, borrowed from Burnt Njal, ‘‘ And now 
the Negro passes out of this story,” I meant not that he passed out 
of the story of my country, but that it was my earnest desire and 
my fixed purpose not to mention again, except incidentally, in 
these letters, this unhappy creature, who, out of Africa, seems to 
be a mere rock of offence and bone of contention. I wrote that 
letter not to “‘ demonstrate” anything to my own satisfaction, not 
to ‘‘ triumph ” over any one, least of all over the negro, but merely 
to show that in my previous statements about the general feel- 
ing here toward the negro (which statement had been stigma- 
tized as not applicable to ‘‘any considerable body of intelligent 
Americans”), I had merely told, what I always strive to discover 
and to tell, the simple truth. The proofs of this—* adequate 
proofs,” as the Spectator itself calls them—were not of my seeking, 
not of my finding, not of my relating. Not even to defend my- 
self against sharp censure from men whom I honoured had I 
sought out this evidence. I merely waited for time to bring forth 
my vindication; and it came from the pen of a partizan of my 
censors,—came in the shape of a piteous yet courageous confession, 
which having the support of the recorded evidence of public 
transactions, revealed yet more than [ had related. And for this 
I and my readers are told that my “ real creed” is—‘‘ Love your 
neighbour (except negroes, to whom you may be indifferent) as 
yourself. Love your enemies, if white; if negroes, don’t hate 
them.” Now, I do not pretend even to myself that I have become 
so like Him of Nazareth that I really love my enemies ; but as to 
loving my neighbour except negroes, it is the Spectator that brings 
to my mind what it was that He declared to be the love which we 
should bear our neighbour; it is those who assert that I find in 
race a bar to humanity, who cause me to say here that, having 
been in contact with negroes more or less all my life, no negro ever 
looked to me in vain for a kind act that I could do him, or a kind 
word that 1 could speak for or to him,—and that I have sat, a 
volunteer watcher, night after night by the bedside of a poor 
negro, who I knew could not live even to reward me with his gra- 
titude, or recover enough consciousness before his death to know 
who had been his servant. ‘There is a shame in telling sucha 
story, but whose is the shame in this telling? If mine, let it redden 
upon my forehead. 

My creed about the negro is simply this—that it is my duty to 
be just to him, and to do him all the good in my power, consist- 
ently with my fealty to claims other than his, and higher. Ido 
not believe that justice to the negro, or to the Chinaman, the 
Indian—to any man, involves the acknowledgment of his right 
to become a part of the government of this country, or an integral 
element of our society. If I believed that justice to man required 
the establishment of manhood suffrage, and that every individual 
who is required to obey a law should have a voice (unheard, per- 
haps) in the making of that law, I should then insist, as far as I 
was able, upon giving political rights here to the negro, as well as 
to all other men. But Ido not so believe; and I have yet to see 
the first argument brought forward in support of such a theory of 
political society which is even worthy of refutation. Certainly 
the government neither of this nation, nor of any of the States 
that compose it, is based upon such a theory. But as to other than 
political relations, I hear the question, “Is not the negro a man 
and a brother?” He is a man, and, in so far as all men are 
brothers, a brother. The declaration that God ‘“ hath made of one 
blood all nations of men” I hold to be of just as much authority 
as the other that He made the universe in six days. Without it, 
as with it, 1 admit in the fullest sense the bond of a common 
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humanity between all races, the negro of course included. But 
the negro is as much my brother in Africa as he is in America. 
His claims upon me are as great there as here, except in so far as 
he and all other men who dwell in my country have a claim upon 
me for protection in life, liberty, and property. No one who is 
not one of the family has a claim for more as his inherent per- 
sonal right. 

That this is a great country, and that we are a great people, are 
propositions which I have never asserted, but which I shall not 
deny. Most distinctly, however, I do deny that this country is 
great because it is ‘spacious in the possession of dirt,” because, 
like Russia, it is vast, or even because, like France, it is rich and 
warlike. Its real greatness I believe, with a belief having the 
clearness of conviction and the earnestness of faith, has its sole 
origin in the qualities of the race by which the land was settled 
and reclaimed, and by which its government and its society were 
framed, with the ceaseless and vigilant labour of two hundred 
years. Englishmen came here, bringing the English nature, with 
all its virtues, and not leaving behind them its faults—its rudeness, 
its inflexibility, its self-seeking egoism—men who had made the 
great Reformation rather in the interests of liberty and under the 
guidance of common sense, than from the promptings of religious 
enthusiasm. Here they transplanted English freedom and English 
manhood, to be developed unchecked, to all intents and purposes, 
by the artificial trammels of feudalism. Here they brought the rich 
heritage of English law, and, more worth than the law itself, that 
submission to law as law, tempering self-trust and the assertion of 
personal liberty, which may be called the distinctive political trait 
of our race. All this is not so much the source as the essence of 
our greatness. There is nothing good in this country, except its 
soil, which is not of English origin, the normal growth of an Eng- 
lish germ. We have evolved not a single new idea in politics or 
society. We have only worked out under favourable circumstances 
the problem the solution of which was undertaken by our fore- 
fathers who first turned the Pope out of England, and then 
solemnly put to death a king who was faithless to the common- 
wealth. I believe that the greatness or abjectness of every people 
is due primarily, if not solely, to one cause—race. Indeed, seeing, 
as it appears to me, that the manifestation of the immutable quali- 
ties of race is the one great fact of history ; that the annals of the 
world teach us that the power of race is the one master and posi- 
tive force, the operation of which can be calculated upon as a cer- 
tainty; that it is the primal law of humanity ; that it is working now 
as irresistibly and with action as positive and simple as it worked 
thousands of years ago; that at this very day it is breaking the 
bonds of treaties and destroying kingdoms to make nations, to 
deny its force, or to rate it at less than paramount importance, 
seems to me like calculating eclipses or building houses with like 
disrespect to the force and the law of gravitation. Believing thus, 
I also necessarily believe that just in so far as this nation loses its 
English, or, if my countrymen would prefer the term, its Anglo- 
Saxon traits, mental or physical, that just in so far as the Anglo- 
Saxon spirit fails in our Government and in our society of its full, 
normal, and absolute development, or is modified by the admis- 
sion of other elements to a controlling influence, to just that 
degree shall we deteriorate and fall short of a great destiny. The 
admission of the Celt to political power in this country has pro- 
duced only unmitigated evil, for which it is grovelling to answer 
that we have been at all compensated by the earth he has dug and 
the bricks and mortar he has carried. Greatas are his capabilities, 
fine and generous as are many of his qualities in his best develop- 
ment, the Celt is utterly unfit for political power in a country 
where the government is self-government under a constitution, 
and liberty rests upon a reverence for law. He has changed no 
more than we have since we came out of the Scandinavian forests ; 
he has only developed, and whether born here or in Europe, he is 
as incapable of our ideas of free government as were Shan O’Neil’s 
shock-headed gallowglasses, or as are the highly civilized French- 
men whose shoulders have been the steps to the thrones of two 
Napoleons. But we have admitted the Celt to political power, 
can we, therefore, consistently refuse to admit the negro? I will 
answer ‘‘ No,” when I am convinced that because I have done one 
foolish act I must therefore do another. 

One most important article of my ‘‘real creed” is a belief in 
the necessity and the right of an absolute submission to the 
Constitution,—a necessity which is paramount to all interests, a 
right which supersedes all other rights, except the right of national 
existence. I care as little about ‘‘a piece of paper,” whatever it 
may be called, as the Spectator does, but I do care supremely for 
constitutional government. I do not worship this Constitution, 
or any special provision therein; but that the constitution, what- 








ever it may be, shall be absolute, is the condition sine quad non of 
constitutional government. When Congress is able, for any pur. 
pose, good or bad, to take from the President, or the President jg 
able to take from Congress, any power conferred by the Constitu. 
tion upon either, or when the President, Congress, or the people 
can defy or evade the decision of the Supreme Court, or that 
body looks for its guide anywhere but to the Constitution, we 
shall have passed under a tyranny—the rule of an unrestrained 
majority —compared with which any deprivation of popular rights 
charged by Mr. Bright upon the governing classes of the aristo. 
cratic republic of Great Britain would be of little moment. This 
is the New England creed. Let any one who doubts it wait ti} 
the constitutional rights of New England are invaded. 

Crude and incomplete as my confession of faith has been, J 
must here close this letter, with an expression of my regret that 
I have felt compelled to thrust myself upon my readers, and the 
assurance that, if not the Negro, at least the ‘‘ Yankee” personally, 
has passed out of this story. I have made a frank confession ; 
my readers can judge for themselves how far my crime affects my 
credibility ; and I have done away with the necessity for further 
defence, by abasing myself below the reach of further accusation, 

A YANKEE, 


[We sincerely apologize to our correspondent for seeming to. 
misinterpret his real feeling for the Negro; and of his perfect 
humanity we never had a doubt. If he will, however, assert go. 
truculently as he did that the good faith of the Union to the 
slaves whom it has set free in the South is a matter of complete 
insignificance, as compared with the upholding of the letter of the 
written Constitution, he must expect to be sometimes misinter- 
preted even by admirers and friends. —Eb. Spectator.] 





A VOYAGE TO AUSTRALIA. 
[From A CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Some people who have been to the Antipodes and back will tel? 
you that a voyage to Australia in a good sailing ship is a very 
pleasant way of spending three months. Seen through the halo 
of distance it may seem so; certainly it leaves pleasant and 
amusing reminiscences behind. But I doubt if one person in 
twenty on board our excellent ship the Mercia, provided as she was 
with every comfort, or on board any other ship whatsoever, if cross- 
examined during the voyage, would have persisted that he was 
thoroughly enjoying it. From the first, one noticed a resigned, 
rather than a cheerful look among the passengers. Even those 
who at starting were loudest in their praises of a sea life spoke in 
the same breath of finding means, and very slender means they 
seem, of relieving its tedium and monotony. 

We left Plymouth in the fag end of a gale. The second day, 
just about the place where the London is supposed to have gone 
down, a large piece of timber was floating high out of the water. 
We passed within twenty yards of it, and I then saw it was the 
keel of a vessel, of three or four hundred tons, capsized, and drift- 
ing bottom upwards. ‘There was still a good deal of swell, and it 
would have been dangerous as well as useless to lower a boat; 80 
we passed it almost in silence, and in a few minutes it was out of 
sight astern. 

For a week or so the cuddy, and even the poop, were almost 
deserted. By degrees the population emerged from their cabins like 
rabbits from their burrows, to the number of forty or more, so that 
there was scarcely room to sit at table. ‘ Most of the passengers are 
Australians, ‘‘ old chums,” who have crossedthe Linemore than once, 
and are going back, either because the east winds of the old country 
last too long and are too keen after an Australian sun ; or because 
they have come to an end of their holiday. Even among second 
and third-class passengers this is so, for the attraction homewards 
is still strong, and it is common enough, it seems, for clerks and 
persons holding mercantile situations to get a year’s leave to go 
home. One or two brides there are, not yet Australian, and some 
half-dozen English, most of them more or less invalids, taking the 
voyage for pure sea air’s sake, and hoping by following the sum 
across the Line to enjoy three summers in succession. Six chil- 
dren and a nurse abide in one stern cabin; the other has been 
fitted up luxuriously and artistically with cushions, pictures, and 
loaded book-shelves, by a man who intends to pass the time it 
literary retirement in the bosom of his family. Alas! in the sterm 
there is motion on the calmest day. Not an hour is it possible te 
write or read there without experiencing certain premonitory 
symptoms necessitating an adjournment to the fresh air on deck. 
It is almost impossible to be alone or to be industrious on board 
ship. In the tropics exertion of body or mind is almost impossible; 
your limbs refuse to move, your eyes to see, and your brains to 
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think. The deck is strewn all day with slumbering forms. No 
plank, no hen-coop redolent of unpleasant odours, is so hard as to 
repel sleep. Nor is there often any excitement to arouse us. It is 
seldom that a sail is seen, for the course of the homeward is far 
distant from that of the outward bound. Twice only throughout 
the voyage is land seen, the rough jagged outline of Madeira and 
the Desertas, rising from a smooth sheet of blue and purple water, 
and standing out against the glowing colours of the setting sun ; 
anda few days later Palma, hiding the Peak of Teneriffe. We hope 
in vain to see Trinidad and Tristan de Cunha. There are two months 
in which the horizon is straight with a straightness abhorred 
on land by nature, such as even the deserts of Africa do not 
afford. Can it be that so much of the globe is always to bea 
dreary waste of waters? Is it all needed to make wind and rain, 
and to be a purifier of the land? or when earth is overpeopled, 
will a new creation spring out of the sea? At any rate, there is 
change of some kind going on. We are unpleasantly made aware 
of this by a sudden cessation of wind, with calms, squalls, and 
foul wind, off the Canaries, in what should be the very heart of 
the Trade winds,—the Trades, whose blast used to be as steady 
and uniform as the course of the sun itself. A great change has 
occurred, says the Captain ruefully, even in his time (and he is 
not forty), in their regularity. If they go on at this rate, there 
may be none at all in a century, and not Maury himself can 
foresee the consequences of that. 

On the other hand, the luck is with us when we come to the 
much dreaded belt of calms, which lies near the Equator, shifting 
north and south of it, according to the time of. year, but always 
more to the north than to the south of it. Often are ships de- 
tained there for days, and even weeks, drenched in tropical rain, 
which makes it necessary to keep the skylights shut, to the great 
discomfort of every one, except the ducks and geese, which are 
for the only time during the voyage released from their narrow 
coops, and put in possession of unlimited water and free range 
of the poop. For two or three weeks my thermometer stands at 
from 80° to 84°, not varying perceptibly day or night. In the 
upper-deck cabins there is plenty of ventilation—you may make 
them a race-course of draughts—but below it is intolerable. It 
is unsafe to sleep on deck at night, for the air is charged with 
moisture. Portmanteaux, bags, hats, coats, and boots cover them- 
selves with furry coats of green and blue mould. It is not 
unhealthy, but it is enervating and wearisome, except for five 
minutes soon after sunrise, when in the intervals of washing the 
decks the hose is turned upon you, as you stand thinking the warm 
air clothing enough. There is not much to look at but the 
flying fish, as they rise in flocks, frightened, from under the ship’s 
bows, and tumble in again with a splash a hundred yards off ; 
and at night the brilliant phosphorescence which shines in the 
white foam in the vessel’s wake. For two days amongst the 
Madeiras turtles floated by asleep, but they were too wary to be 
caught. 

It was a relief when one day, south of Trinidad, the air grew 
suddenly cooler, the flying fish disappeared, and the first Cape 
pigeon, and the first albatross, then Cape geese, Cape hens, and I 
know not what other birds, gave us hope that our voyage was 
half over, and that in ten days we should be in the longitude of 
the Cape. From hence till land was sighted some of these birds 
were always in sight of the ship. Sometimes four or five albatrosses 
at once were swooping about astern, some of them showing marks 
of having been struck with shot. It was useless to shoot at them, 
for they would have been lost; but we caught two with baited 
hooks, one measuring nine feet from wing to wing, and, unmindful 
of the “‘ Ancient Mariner,” slew and stuffed them. 

I paid my footing on the forecastle, in hopes of seeing something 
of the crew. But one is apt to be in the way there, and it is diffi- 
cult to see much of the sailors. With the officers it is different. 
Nothing can exceed their patience in listening to anything, 
reasonable or unreasonable, which the passengers have to say 
or to complain of, and in answering any questions, sensible or 
foolish. It is a hard life for them, requiring nerve, temper, and 
power of endurance, for like most English gentlemen they are ever 
ready to work hard with their hands as well as with their heads ; 
and as a ship often has only two responsible officers, each has at 
least half of every night for his watch on deck (in all weathers, be 
it remembered), in addition to the work of the day. Yet for this 
a chief officer gets the miserable pittance of 7/., and a second 
mate and a doctor (as hard-worked a man as either) 5/. a month, 
sometimes even less, ceasing immediately at the end of the voyage. 
One could wish that the great shipowners, wealthy as they must 
be, were a little more liberal in this respect. ‘The butcher, on the 





other hand, is a man of capital, and comes furnished with a crowd 
of bull-dogs, canary-birds, thrushes, and other animals, which 
bring him in a handsome profit at the end of the voyage. 

It is well if a voyage passes without quarrels. In such close 
quarters, one must be inoffensive indeed to offend nobody. If you 
are cordial friends with the fat unwashed man who has sat next 
you at three meals every day for three months, and with a loud 
voice insisted on being helped first to everything, your disposition 
must be amiable indeed. Except the relation between the two Lord 
Justices of the Court of Chancery, compared with which the bond 
of matrimony itself is a trifle, I know none so trying as close 
juxtaposition on board ship. You are at the mercy of the noisiest, 
the least scrupulous, and the most officious. Ifa man drinks, he 
will drink twice as much at sea, where he has nothing else to do. 
However, eating, sleeping, or talking, we are always going; that 
is the great satisfaction. The average daily run greatly increases 
as we get south. Between 40° and 45° south latitude there are 
no more light or foul winds for a ship sailing east, and the course 
is straight, at the rate of 250 knotsa day. But it gets colder and 
colder, till one day the wind changes from north to south, and we 
experience whatit is to have a temperature of 40°, or lower. Snow 
and hail falling, draughts as usual, and no possibility of a fire. 
Often it blows half a gale; you cannot walk the deck to warm 
your feet, but must hold on fast, and take your chance of a 
drenching from one of the heavy seas, which from time to time 
strike the ship abeam or on the quarter, with a noise like a ten- 
pound shot out of a gun. The air gets drier; we are getting into 
the Australian climate. At last the day comes for sighting land. 
For an hour or more it is doubtful, then certain, that land is in 
sight. Iputthe day down as a red-letter day in my life, as we pass 
within a mile or two of Cape Otway, and see the red sandy cliffs, 
the pale green grass close to the water's edge, the lighthouse and 
telegraph station above, and behind, the ranges of thick impene- 
trable bush, huge forest trees, with their dark foliage standing out 
against the sky, a landscape as wild and unsullied by the hand of 
man as though it were a thousand miles from a settlement. One 
longs to be landed there and then, but the breeze is fair and strong, 
and though at sunset we take in all sail but topsails, we rush on, 
and are forced to heave to before midnight, pitching and rolling 
in the swell, lest we get beyond Port Philip Heads in the night. 
Soon after midnight all are astir, for there is a rumour that the 
pilot is coming. From the deck a large star near the horizon is to 
be seen, and an indistinct dark object underneath it. It moves, 
gets larger, the moon’s rays fall upon it, and shining white as 
silver, alittle schooner with a light at her mast head shoots under 
the stern. The pilot climbs on board. ‘Three more hours pitch- 
ing, and the long low Heads are left astern of us, and we are in 
smooth water. As the Melbourne folk are sitting down to their 
Sunday’s breakfast, and you in England are going to bed for your 
Saturday night’s rest, our anchor drops in Hobson's Bay, a quarter 
of a mile from the long, low, sandy coast. Fronting us is Sand- 
ridge, the port of Melbourne ; to the right, as far as the eye can 
see, dark green foliage, broken by clusters of houses and bare 
spaces of sand ; and to the left, a marshy, sandy plain, bounded by 
the distant ranges, purple as the hills of Gascony or the Campagna. 
on | am, &c., Wivp Ass. 





THE LEGAL DECISION ON TRADES’ UNIONS. 
[To rue Epiror oF THE “ SrecTaTor.”] 
Srr,—You spoke of the decision of the Court of Queen’s Bench 
last week in the case of the Leeds Branch of the United Boiler 
Makers’ Society as a very important one. There can be no doubt 
of this, and just at the present time it is also a singularly ill-timed 
one. I am not for a moment questioning the law of the Chief 
Justice and his three brethren. For some years those who have 
had to do with Trades’ Societies have had uncomfortable presen- 
timents that if ever the point came to be tried it would be so 
decided, and have consequently urged the wisdom of bringing 
them unmistakably within the law. It will now become abso- 
lutely necessary to do something, and I hope, therefore, you will 
allow me a small space to explain shortly how the matter stands. 
From the passing of ‘‘ The Statute of Labourers” in Edward I.’s 
reign (1350, the year after the great mortality from the Black 
Death) up to 1800, there had been a series of statutes aimed against 
combinations of journeymen and labourers, the last, that of 40 
George ILI., cap. 106, being specially aimed against strikes of vari- 
ous kinds. ‘The Unions under this statute became secret societies, 
which met by night, and were bound by oaths of secrecy. The 
consequence was that riots and outrages of a terrible kind were 
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not uncommon, such as that in 1812, in which Mr. Horsfall, a 
manufacturer, was murdered, several mills were destroyed, and 
seventeen of the Unionists were executed at York. 

In 1825 the Combination Laws were all repealed, and the Act 
of combining “for the purpose of determining the rate of wages 
which the parties should require or demand for their work, or the 
hours of time for which he or they would work in any trade,” 


was exempted from all penalties. By 22, 23 Vic., cap. 34, the | 
Empire into the scrape out of which the American Union ig ex. 


provisions of the former statute of George IV. were extended, and 
it was declared that persuading other persons ‘* peaceably and in a 
reasonable manner” to abstain from work, in order to obtain a 
higher rate of wages, does not amount to “ molestation” or 
‘¢ obstruction,” and should not subject men to any prosecution or 
indictment for conspiracy. ‘Thus the law stands now, but no 
statute has ever directly given a legal status to the Unions, 
enabling them to hold corporate property, or to sue or be sued in 
the name of any officer. 

Meantime, the Unions had developed, and had become the 
largest, and, speaking generally, the best managed of our 
provident socicties, by far the larger portion of their funds being 
devoted to purposes such as provision against sickness, old age, 
accident, and death, which are strictly within the scope of the 
Friendly Societies’ Acts. I am not sure which of the Unions 
first thought of availing themselves of the machinery of the 
Friendly Societies’ Acts, but it is only within the last four 
or five years that they have done so largely. ‘So far as I 
know, the example was set by the Amalgamated Engineers, who 
obtained registration from Mr. 'Tidd Pratt, and, having done so, 
proposed to invest their large surplus funds in the Post-Oflice 
Savings’ Banks. They were at first refused by the officials con- 
nected with these banks, and thereupon sent a deputation to Mr. 
Gladstone, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, who over-ruled the 
scruples of his subordinates, and decided that they were friendly 
societies, at any rate for the purpose of investing their spare funds 
with the Government. In consequence of this decision the 
Unions have not only invested largely, but have relied on the sum- 
mary jurisdiction given by these Acts against defaulting officers 
and members, and have in many instances abandoned the old 
system of elaborate checks and counter-checks by which they had 
formerly endeavoured to provide against misappropriation of 
funds. I can answer for the excellent effect on some of the lead- 
ing Unions of the quasi-recognition which they had thus obtained. 
They were no longer merely tolerated, but had become institu- 
tions recognized by the law, accidentally perhaps, but still for 
most important purposes, and the feeling that the law-making 
power of the country was hostile to them had to a certain extent 
died out. 

Up to this time I have never heard of any instance in which 
any magistrates have refused to exercise their summary jurisdic- 
tion in the case of a Union. Unfortunately, as I must think, just 
at the present crisis, the objection that some of their objects 
being ‘‘ in restraint of trade” has been successfully taken, and 
they are again to all intents and purposes placed outside the law. 
The immediate consequences will be, that their funds in the hands 
of treasurers in every town in the kingdom will be placed in 
jeopardy, and, probably, that we shall see the machinery of the 
Unions vigorously used for the purposes of political agitation, 
from which they have as yet for the most part abstained. ‘The 
middle class is just now in a panic about Trades’ Unions, so that 
it will be difficult to pass any measure recognizing them as legal 
bodies (which, however, they undoubtedly are under the Acts cited 
above), or giving them the ordinary facilities which are extended 
freely to all other organized societies of Englishmen. But surely, 
if they are as dangerous as is supposed, it must be far safer for 
society to bring them into the light, and within the sphere of the 
law. As matters stand at present, we may lose the advantage of 
the many thousand pounds which they disburse weekly in mitiga- 
tion of the poor rates, and alienate still further the great artizan 
class, who already believe, with too much reason, that the laws of 
their country are made by those who will not recognize them as 
fellow-citizens.—I am yours truly, Tuomas Hugues. 

January 24, 1867. 





ORGANIZING THE EMPIRE. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SpecTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I am perfectly willing to let my viewsspeak for themselves ; 
what truth they may.contain must be able to bear the brunt of 
adverse criticism. On one or two points, however, you will pardon 
me for correcting you. 





1. I am not seeking *‘ to place every colony in the precise posi- } 








tion occupied by Ireland just before the Union.” That position, 
if we recollect that politically Ireland is simply England's oldegt 
colony, was almost precisely such as the colonies now occupy, 
with self-government at home, but no representation in the 
Parliament of the mother country. rom that position I seek to 
extricate them, by giving the latter, without suppressing the 
former. 

2. I do not, that I am aware, seek ‘to plunge the British 


tricating itself.” If I have read aright the history of the Union, 
and especially of its Secession War, that ‘‘ scrape ” consisted in the 
growth at the South of a determination, which had to be put 
down by force, to substitute for an organized national unity g 
group of allied States,—in other words, for what I advocate that 
which you propose. 

3. I do not *‘require the Peers to forego all control over 
Imperial policy.” Isaid distinctly (see p. 70) that the House of 
Lords would form, ‘at least for the present, a quite sufficient 
‘other House’ to the Imperial Commons.” Indeed, I consider 
that the House of Lords usually knows more on colonial subjects 
than the House of Commons, and it is on this account that no 
remodelling of that House (by means of colonial peerages, which 
have been advocated by some, or otherwise) appeared to me, in 
view of the question I was treating, to require present consi. 
deration.—Your obedient servant. J.ML. 

Lincoln’s Inn, January 22. 





M. MAZZINI AND THE SUFFRAGE. 

We are requested to give publicity to the enclosed letter from 
M. Mazzini to Mr. C. E. Maurice on the English Suffrage ques- 
tion :— 

Dear Mr. Mavurice,—As I anticipated, I shall not be able to go 
with you to the Debating Club. 

It seems to me that the question of the vote ought to be 
treated by somebody from the hitherto neglected point of view of 
educational duty. The idea of Right, as democracy has borrowed 
it from the eighteenth century, is incomplete, and comprehends 
only one of the terms of the human problem,—the individual. The 
collective life of mankind is left aside. In an absolute way there 
is no right. Night arises only from the fulfilment of a duty. Life 
is an aim, an embodied law of progressive development to be ful- 
filled. Moral, intellectual, physical qualities or faculties have been 
given to man; they may be developed all as far as possible. 
Thence, what I call the educational duty, a duty belonging to all, 
to the individual when he can fulfil it, to the State or national 
collate vires, when the individual cannot. And it is only through 
compulsory wniversal education or, by giving that vote, that the 
State can promote education. 

As you have not compulsory education, which might suggest 
patience as to the question of time, making of attained education 
the electoral test, you ought to give the vote not as a right of the 
individual, but as his first educational step. 

Education is ‘* giving the conscience of a mission to be fulfilled 
and the capability for fulfilling it.” ‘The first part of the program 
at least will be given by the vote. The man who is kept excluded 
from any political national task cannot logically take any interest 
in the national progressive growth; a stranger to it, he can only 
think of his own material interest and welfare ; he is doomed to 
sensuous selfishness. ‘Tell him that he has something to do 
towards the collective improvement, that his country, his fellow- 
citizens reckon on him too, that he is answerable to them, liable to 
blame or praise, he will feel higher and dignified, he will try to 
enlighten himself towards the fulfilment of the task, he will 
endeavour to reap praise and avoid blame. 

Frauce was, in 1789, illiterate in her majority, corrupted by 
the Regency and Louis XYV., indifferent to any high pursuit. 
The first electoral law called to vote nearly six millions—on the 
twenty-five millions—of inhabitants. France was suddenly trans- 
formed, feeling the pride of being called to protect the country; 
and the result of the vote was the best of the French Assemblies, 
the Assemblée Nationale. 

In 1847 we gave without hesitation the vote to all the male in- 
habitants of the Roman States. The result was the Assembly who 
proclaimed the abolition of the temporal power of the Pope, the 
republican form, the glorious defence of Rome against France, &c. 

History exhibits plenty of such examples. 

I think you ought to examine my views, comment on them, and 
change the usual ground of the question.—LEver faithfully yours, 

9, 1867. Jos. Mazzini. 
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NEW AMERICA.* 

Tuts is a most readable book, perhaps the most readable published 
this year. We do not agree with all Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s 
opinions, and his style in its unbroken lightness rather wearies 
us, but he has written a book which it is a real pleasure to 
read, a pleasure considerably increased by the reader's perception, 
which comes to him about page 50, that he is acquiring solid 
information without too much trouble. Mr. Dixon has travelled 
for some months recently in America, and has compiled from his 
diary, from his recollections, we imagine, of a previous visit, and 
from the statements of others, two volumes which we must first 
describe by negatives. They do not contain sketches of New 
York society. They do not contain elaborate disquisitions upon 
the past, the future, and the present of the New World. They 
do not contain any reflections other than incidental upon the 
Constitution of the United States. They do not contain any 
articles visibly intended for leaders upon Democracy. And they 
do not contain any statements about Mr. Hepworth Dixon's jour- 
neys, proceedings, expenses, adventures, dinners, or fleas, which 
are interesting only to Mr. Dixon’s personal friends. ‘That is a 
great deal to say of any book of modern travel, more to say of a 
book of modern travel obviously compiled either from a diary or 
from letters, most of all to say of a book of modern travel com- 
piled from a diary by a professed littcrateur. Instead of these 
things, Mr. Dixon’s volumes contain, first, sketches of the little 
known trans-Missouri region, Kansas, Colorado, and the Salt 
Lake, which, if a little thin, are in essentials new, amusing, 
and pictorial; and secondly, a very good account of some 
of the new peculiarities of the Union, the new creeds, new 
forms of semi-religious, semi-social development, and new social 
peculiarities. Mr. Dixon nad some great advantages in his 
travels of a personal kind, and he made the most of them. He 
knew, for example, Robert Wilson, Sheriff of Denver, and, as we 
suspect and he hints, chief of the Vigilance Committee of Colorado, 
a man who has displayed all the qualities of a heroic brigand on 
the side of justice and order, and who, to judge from a photograph 
published with the book, must have one of the rare ‘* Czesar ” faces, 
the face of a man whom no physiognomist would dream of dis- 
obeying, and learnt from him, among others, what society really is 
in Colorado—anarchy, tempered by a few ideas and many revolvers. 
It is the typical society of the West before it has been spoiled by 
civilization, a society in which a man wears high boots, belts, 
and six-shooters, talks as if he were a good-humoured, slightly 
brutal enemy, is as hospitable as an Arab, faithful as a good dog, 
—where is the human simile ?—and murderous as a quick-tempered 
Malay; in which a man keeps his life and his property with his 
own right hand, and in which, nevertheless, social order is slowly 
growing up. ‘The author was also honoured with the confidence 
of Brigham Young, who told him, among other things, his secret 
theory about incest, which he is slowly legalizing; with the 
friendship of Mr. Frederic, Elder of the Shakers, the ano- 
malous society which makes the perfection of worship con- 
sist in terminating the race of worshippers; and with the 
acquaintance of Mr. Noyes, Pope of the Oneida settlement, the 
colony of Perfectionists, which is based upon the principles of 
“free love,” or, as the French say, of the nullity of marriage, 
or as theorists would say, of community of wives, or as decent 
Englishmen would say, of promiscuous intercourse. He has 
given an account, sometimes a little wanting in explanation, 
but always lively and pregnant, of each of these strange so- 
cieties, of the Spiritualists, of the advocates of woman's rights, 
of all the strange forms of thought and belief and organiza- 
tion which are springing up from the foam of ideas now seething 
in the New World. His sketches will probably not satisfy his 
readers, but they will stimulate a keen political and social curi- 
osity, and send them to fuller accounts, which, nevertheless, if 
taken by themselves, would leave a much less distinct impression. 
It is not the America about which we have all been reading and 
writing for six years, but a ‘‘ New America ” that is presented to 
our view, an America heretofore known only to a few English 
readers of out-of-the-way literature; an America in which the 
ancient laws of mankind are being laid aside, and new experiments 
attempted ; an America in which, amid much that is grotesque and 
a little that is horrible, something which is true stands at least 
a chance of being developed. It is well for the world, though not 
perhaps for Mr. Noyes’ disciples, that they, and not the world, 
should fairly try under favourable circumstances what result the 
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formal release of the passions fro rgimt. Would ultimately 
produce. vg 

Mr. Dixon draws an unfavourabfe ee yet a hopeful picture 
of life in the far West, peopled, as says, with “ young Norse 
gods,” men at once brave and brutal, insensible to some moral 
obligations now keenly felt, sensitive to others now almost neg- 
lected, reverential to women if they are “ladies,” but given to 
harems, careless of human life, but brave to desperation, encroach- 
ing and greedy, yet disposed to protect property, horses especially, 
by savagely stern laws. ‘They are very like the Germans of the 
thirteenth century, and, indeed, all Europeans during the birth of 
the Feudal time. ‘The worst part of their conduct is towards the 
Indians, conduct which Mr. Dixon, who is just to impartiality 
about negroes, seems half inclined to extenuate, and which no 
doubt can be pardoned by men who really understand the sort of 
warfare Shoshones and Cheyennes wage, worse in one point, the 
treatment of women, than any warfare ever waged, except by the 
early Mussulman conquerors of Southern Asia. The Western 
men are, however, except upon this one point, little better 


than the natives, murdering Indians as they would kill 
animals, sometimes with circumstances of horrible cruelty, 


more frequently with that lust for blood which extermi- 
nates men, women, and children as it would wolves. Mr. 
Dixon tells a story of one white man who rode into Denver, the 
capital of Colorado, with an Indian's thigh hanging to his saddle, 
on which he had lived for two days, and another who tore out a 
squaw’s heart, which we would fain believe untrue, but which, as 
unpunished crimes, would show a social tone like that of Borneo. 
The absolute want of excuse for such offences is shown in the fact 
that the Mormons have made friends of these very tribes, and rely 
on their aid, and by the circumstance that all savages not white 
contrive to live together in occasional peace. ‘The truth is, the 
Anglo-Saxon, in such. circumstances, is at once a ruler and a 
savage, will neither let the submissive alone, nor make peace on 
equal terms, and needs, if the inferior race is to be preserved at all, 
the stern, inflexible restriction which in Colorado cannot be exer- 
cised. Fortunately for him, he is a Christian in name, and has, 
therefore, the possibility of becoming a Christian in reality, and 
possesses an instinct of accumulation which compels him, sooner or 
later, to enforce and to respect order. 

Mr. Dixon’s account of the Mormon settlement will interest 
even those who have read many descriptions of that strange 
colony, but the most original facts he contributes are these. The 
Mormon rulers are gradually permitting incest, have already per- 
mitted it, as far as the marriage of mother and daughter to the same 
man is concerned, or of half-brother with half-sister, and would 
permit the marriage of brother and sister but for ‘ prejudices,” 
Brigham Young told Mr. Dixon this himself, using that word; 
and we cannot but think the secret doctrine which Mr. Dixon is 
not at liberty to mention, was an expression of his belief that there 
neither exists nor can exist such a thing as a sexuallaw. Poly- 
gamy, however, is confined in Utah to the rich,—as it is in Asia,— 
harlotry is strictly forbidden, as in all Mohammedan countries, and 
the settlement thrives amazingly. Mr. Dixon evidently thinks 
polygamy when confined to a limited section of a nation, favour- 
able to the multiplication of numbers ; but he speaks of a hardy 
race of adventurers, the pick of the enterprising dissolute of a 
great race. Let him wait a generation or two, when the never 
failing curse of polygamy, early sterility, begins fairly to work. 
That experiment, however, will not be tried in Utah. ‘The North- 
erners are determined that polygamy shall cease, and though 
Brigham Young has 20,000 troops, and a desert for frontier, and 
100,000 followers, he cannot face the United States, must either 
emigrate, or announce a revelation suspending polygamy, or try a 
device which, from an odd but intelligible peculiarity of human 
nature, will break down. ‘The Union intends to pass a law 
making any marriage on Mormon principles punishable with heavy 
fines, and Mr. Young may meet this by a decree changing the 
wives, after the Old Testament phraseology, into “ concubines,” 
and protecting their children only by will. Law could not meet 
that, but then human nature can and will, for the Saints would 
cease to attract women who never consent willingly to a position 
legally dishonourable. It is more probable that he will abolish it, 
and then the Mormon creed, the great secret of which is that all 
Saints are an organized brotherhood, and not merely inmates of a 
competitive wild beasts’ den, may possibly grow great. Visible 
theocracy has charms, or the Papacy would not last so long, and a 
theocracy which makes physical comfort an end, and pursues it 
intelligently, will always attract the miserable among mankind. 
As to successful resistance, are the Mormons stronger than the 
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The account of the Shakers is curious, but we are more in- 
terested in the sketch of Oneida, the Free-Love settlement, which 
created such a noise about ten years ago, and has followers, open 
or secret, all through America. ‘The American female mind seethes 
more in America than in Europe, a fact which Mr. Dixon traces 
to the disproportionate number of men in most of the States, and 
the consequent courtship paid to women ; but which is, we think, 
at least as likely to be produced by the well known fact that 
women need mental stays more than men, are more helped by the 
‘restraints of conventionalism and law. As these are compara- 
tively withdrawn in America, women try experiments with some 
rashness, and the tendency of those experiments is towards some 
new relation with men. ‘The pious, a great majority, urge 
absolute equality, the unxpious are not disinclined towards the 
abolition of all restraint. John Humphrey Noyes, lawyer’s clerk. 
of Vermont,—man tall and pale, with sandy hair, dreamy eyes, 
good mouth, and noble forehead—was in 1831 struck by the 
Revivalist fever, and, on his recovery, discovered, as he thought, 
the secret of the world. It is simply Antinomianism in a new 
form, and carried out to its logical termination. Christ, as he 
thinks, abolished the Law, and with it the possibility of sin, making 
men who believed in him “holy,” without reference to acts, ex- 
cept so far as they may be responsible under ‘ the law of sym- 
pathy,” i.e., love, provided it is not individualized. After various 
experiments, Noyes settled at Oneida, and there gathered to 
himself a family, as he calls it, of about 500 men and women, 
who have all goods, including each other, in common, and 
speedily grew rich. ‘* They made no rules, they chose no chiefs. 
Every man was to be a rule to himself, every woman to herself ; 
and as to rulers, they declared that nature and education make 

“men masters of their fellows, putting them in the places which 
they are born and trained to fill ; another way of saying that God 
was to rule in person, with Noyes for His visible pope and king. 
All property was made over to Christ ; and the use of it only was 
reserved for those who had united themselves to Him. ‘The wives 
and children of the Family were to be as common as the loaves 
and fishes ; the very soul of the new society being a mystery very 
difficult to explain in English phrase.” ‘The wealth comes mainly 
from making traps, and from agriculture ; the women are brisk and 
healthy, and, as they say, like their lives ; the men are contented, 
and Mr. Noyes is founding new societies on his system, which finds 
adherents everywhere, and which we have seen denounced in 
American papers as exercising a strong though silent influence 
against the moral law in quarters where it is not openly professed. 
Ultimately, of course, it will break down, as every similar experi- 
ment has done, shattered against the natural preservative, the 
instinctive desire of every man, be his creed or his philosophy 
what it may, to keep the woman he loves exclusively to himself ; 
and meanwhile most of our readers will probably consider the 
judgment passed by Elder Frederick, chief of the Shakers, pretty 
accurate :—** * You may expect to see the Bible Families increase 
very fast,’ said Frederick, who looks upon their growth with any- 
thing but a friendly eye; ‘they meet the desires of a great many 
men and women in this country ; men who are weary, women who 
are fantastic ; giving, in the name of religious service, a free rein 
to the passions, with a deep sense of repose. Women find in then 
a great field for the affections. ‘The Bible Communists give a pious 
charter to Free Love, and the sentiment of Free Love is rooted 
in the heart of New York.’” ‘That some ideas of a revolu- 
tionary character are at work among New England women is 
clear, from their contemporary literature, but it is by no means 
as clear yet what their result will be. ‘The only one visible is a 
bad one, to which no traveller before Mr. Hepworth Dixon has had 
the courage openly to allude, the determination of New England 
women of the upper class not to have many, or in some cases any, 
children :—A lady told him clearly that children were ruinous to the 
happiness of mothers. ‘+ She spoke with fervour, and with a fixed 
idea that what she was saying to me might be said by any lady in 
open day before all the world ; unconscious, as it seemed to me, that 
while proudly insisting on woman’s rights, she and those for whom 
she spoke were ready to abandon all woman's duties; unconscious 
also, as it seemed to me, that in asserting the loss of beauty, as a 
consequence of domestic cares, she and those who think with her 
were assuming the very fact which almost every father, almost 
every husband, would deny. Yet in pious Boston and Philadel- 
phia, no less than in wicked New Orleans and New York, this 
objection to become a mother in Israel is one of those radical facts 
which ({ am told) must be admitted, whether for good or evil ; 
the rapid diminution of native-born persons being matter of 
record in many public acts.” ‘This statement is, we think, admitted 
by Dr. Alston in an official report, and was, we may mention, 





ns 
stated to ourselves ten years ago, by a missionary who knew New 
England well, as the greatest drawback upon her progress, and the 
greatest impediment to her otherwise certain sovereignty over the 
Union. Upon all these subjects and many more, including the 
position and qualities of the negro, Mr. Dixon touches with a 
light, but not uncertain pen, producing a book which, though not 
intended perhaps to live, will most indubitably be read by al] 
who care to study the newest phenomena of American life. 





A WINTER AMONG THE SWALLOWS.* 

Ir any one would weigh a hollow and ambitious book against 
one full of matter aiid beauty, let him wade through Lady Her. 
bert’s pretentious volume on Spain, and then let him read Miss 
Edwards’ Winter Among the Swallows. To be sure the swallows 
have some right to complain. ‘Their name, of happy omen, is 
invoked to adorn Miss Edwards’ title-page ; but when they come 
to read her book, as no doubt they will so soon as they come back 
to this country (may it be very soon, considering all things!) they 
will find what we do,—that their name is a name, and nothing 
more, in the matter. That Miss Edwards, when she started for 
Algiers, intended to have paid them the tribute of her study and 
attention we cannot doubt, or what is in a title? But equally 
indubitable is it that no sooner did she land than she forgot all 
about the swallows, and fell straightway in love with the beautiful 
Arabs—‘ those handsome, picturesque, melancholy sons of Ish- 
maél,” in whose ‘‘ wonderful power, majesty, grace, and wholly 
unfettered limbs” she found * quite a revelation.” ‘ A splendid 
young Arab took possession of her and her baggage,” not, how- 
ever, it appears of her humour and observation, for she adds, 
*¢ And whilst he was very likely making a sum after this fashion, 
—so much feminine greenness, so many francs,—I was admiring 
his beautiful oval face, and his perfectly proportioned limbs, that 
seemed cast in bronze.” 

A thousand years hence the science of hermeneutics, if properly 
applied to the word ‘ greenness,” will certainly elicit therefrom 
that the authoress of “ the still fresh and fascinating book,” A 
Winter Among the Swallows, writ it in her youth. And if this is 
really so (for not writing a thousand years hence, we cannot speak 
with hermeneutic assurance), then we can only say that the book 
is doubly young, young in its author, and young in itself, with 
a youth, however, not by any means of ‘ greenness,” but of 
‘power, grace, and unfettered limb,” which to us has proved 
‘‘ quite a revelation.” Speaking soberly, we know no better “ gallery 
of illustration” within the same compass in our language. It 
would be difficult to overpraise it. ‘The picture of Algeria, its 
towns, villages, and scenery, its climate and population, its habits 
and customs, so far as the external aspect of the whole could be 
given in one superficial view, is a miracle of colour, movement, life, 
and, surprising to add, sobriety. The grace and piquancy of a 
woman, the zest and freshness of a child, kept throughout within 
the limits of exact moderation and truth, is a combination rarely to 
be met with. Once or twice Miss Edwards grazes the classics 
rather closely. She even paraphrastically takes the name of 
Calchas in vain. You perceive, in short, ‘ere you close the volume,’ 
that Miss Edwards has read Homer. What has she not read ? 
Yet, on the whole, her book is free from pedantry. Her power 
of observation is masculine; her tone large and catholic; her 
feeling womanly, and without a trace of cant. 

We have called Miss Edwards’ book a ‘ gallery of illustration ;” 
and that is perhaps the most exact description of the book we 
could give. But then you must consider the gallery which passes 
before you to have been painted by a very first-rate artist, and 
the accompanying lecture to be the result of excellent insight 
and first-rate cultivation. ‘The colours are brilliant. But you 
feel them to be true, and that they teach you something. There 
is nostock-painting inthem. As you sit, Algiers rises before you, 
‘‘a vision from the sea, terrace upon terrace of pure white marble, 
piled upon a sunny height, a broad, blue bay below; bright green 
hills stretching to a vast velvet plain on either side; beyond all, 
a line of snow-tipped mountains.” Presently you see ‘“ pretty 
French villas dotted about the suburban hills, the minarets of 
a mosque, the dome of a marabout, lofty European hotels be- 
tween the arches of a superb line of docks and the old Moorish 
town, gardens reaching to the shore, a palm tree here, an olive 
grove there.’ You land under a sky of burning blue, and your eye 
is swallowed up in a phantasmagoria of Arabs, Negroes, Maltese, 
Turks, Spaniards, in a maze and miracle of colours on the glitter- 
ing white quay. Your baggage is fought for in a Homeric battle 
by dozens of bare-legged, brown-skinned fellows, who are all 








* A Winter Among the Swallows. By Matilda Betham Edwards. London: Hurst 
and Blackett. 
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cuffed and rebuffed in turn by your guide and a couple of grave | 


Moors. Your ear is assailed by an unknown clamour and crepita- 
tion of oaths and vituperation, like nothing and like everything, 
—‘ like sneezing, like jangling, like Swiss German, like the ery of 
acamel, and a hundred other anomalies in one.’ ‘They pum- 
mell, they stamp, they scream ; but [now for the French element] 
on a sudden, appears a shabby little Frenchman, clerk of the 
Customs, and all the uproar vanishes as quickly as the fisherman’s 
giant turned himself into smoke. ‘The shabby little Frenchman 
nods, Ali [the guide] puts the heaviest luggage on the shoulders of 
a couple of humble friends, or perhaps poor relations, and coolly 
walks by your side, carrying the umbrella only. He speaks toler- 
able French, and talks volubly all the way. ‘ Ah, le beau pays que 
Afrique! and what numbers of English come out there,—ma fui, 
what numbers!’ ‘The more the better for him ; the English are 
so generous, and all the Arabs take kindly to them. He is a 
great favourite with the English himself, and if you want an 
honest commissionaire at any time, his name is Ali-ben-Abdarrah- 
man; ‘every one knows him on the quays.’” 

Ali-ben-Abdarrahman! Quite an Arabian Nights’ title. And 
the first impression which Miss Edwards seems to have felt 
was that she had tumbled into her favourite tales alive, an 
impression which she reproduces with novelty gnd effect. 
She leads you into the old Moorish quarters, and there you see 
‘‘ Alnaschar dreaming in the sun over his basket of trumpery 
glass ware ; with his arms out at elbows, his grey cotton pauta- 
loons in rags, and his shabby slippers hanging off from his heels, 
quite answering in every way to the account of his immortal 
brother the barber.” ‘‘ His neighbour the tailor sits cross-legged in 
his little shop, built like an oven ia the wall.” “ And lo! the shop 
of poor Bedreddin Hassan, the brother of Noureddin Ali, and the 
bridegroom of the Queen of Beauty, who by the force of mysteri- 
ous circumstances became an alien anda pastry-cook.” ‘ Further 
on, Morgiana, bound to the apothecary’s—a well knit, superb 
woman, half negress, half Moor, &c., &c.” All these, and a variety 
of other figures, are touched off in a few strokes which place an 
enchanted population before “you. But to follow Miss Edwards 
step by step would be to rewrite her book, and spoil it. She soon 
passes from merely imaginary aspects to points of more practical 
interest. We shall not take our readers with her from shop to 
shop,—rows of little ‘‘ chambers in the wall ”"—nor on her very 
interesting visit to the Moorish factory, where ‘‘a hundred little 
Moorish girls work arabesques in white floss fit for Cleopatra, 
their little brown legs tucked under them, their dark faces all life 
and merriment, and their bright clothing making them look like 
beds of tulips in May.” ‘Those who wish to go must go in Miss 
Edwards’ own book. If they wish to go to that awful thing, an 
Aissoua, they must go in the same conveyance. ‘Those ladies who 
have delicate nerves had best not go there at all. Those whose 
curiosity takes them will find plenty to think over on their way 
back, man or woman. We ourselves have thought about it ever 
since, and we do not wish to go there again. But to Fort Napo- 
leon and into the heart of Kabylia we should like to travel at 
least once a year with Miss Edwards. For the first time in our 
lives, too, on our return thence, we felt as if we somehow had 
gathered the ordinary sense and impression of an Oriental festival 
in the description, namely, of the Ramadhan. What cosmopolite 
quality is there in Miss Edwards’ nature, what combination of 
lenses in her intellectual eye to produce a white light, to what 
extraordinary array of circumstances does she (a woman) owe the 
power of seeing a heathen festival with the simplicity of a native, 
and apparently without the least ripple of distortion? Even her 
expressed dislike leaves the description unblurred. 

But if this book upon Algeria had no other claims to our 
admiration as a work of art, it possesses one which alone would 
give it a peculiar value. The present reviewer, being an English- 
man, having relations in India, having conversed much with Eng- 
lish people who have been there, having read many books on 
India, has to this day not been able to acquire the faintest notion 
of the true relation of the native intellect and the native views to 
our own, although that is the one point which touches his curiosity. 
Nor can he find that he is very singular among Englishmen in 
that ignorance. But it is impossible to read Miss Edward's book 
and not somehow feel that you get a very distinct notion of the 
intellectual position of the Arab in relation to the French. We 
will try and condense her account of one among many visits which 
she paid to Moorish families. After Ramadhan the French officials 
pay a round of morning calls. One of them took Miss Edwards 
and his wife with him. ‘It was the best and at the same time 
the worst opportunity possible for visiting Moorish families ; for 
you might as well try to catch a Jew dull at a bargain as a Moor- 


ish gentleman or lady unoccupied during the week of Ramadhan. 
We were fortunate, however, to find the very persons we most 
wanted to see at home, and though the lady was busy pre- 
paring for friends we were entreated to stay and partake of 
coffee. [Why not ‘ take coffee,"—is not that enough ?] The 
host, a gentleman-like, handsome man of forty, received us with 
that exquisite charm of manner which is Arab par excellence, 
and introduced us to his three children. The eldest, Hassan, was 
a slim, delicate youth, dressed in a vest and several drawers of 
pale mauve, who spoke French perfectly, talked to me of the 
Fenians, of foreign travel, and of his own prospects, with much 
intelligence, and no spark of hobbledehoyish embarrassment. 
ae eae We talked of many things, but mostly of the prospects 
of these three boys. Our host spoke openly of his perplexities on 
that head. ‘Ce garcon la,’ he said smilingly, pointing to his 
eldest son, ‘ wants, like everybody else, to see the world. He 
must be a barrister [avocat], I think, and go to Paris. If I make 
a doctor of him, he will get few patients among the Arabs, and 
none among the French. ‘Trade is no longer a road to fortune. 
It is very difficult to obtain anything worth having under the 
Government. My boys do not labour under the disadvantage 
that I have done, and must turn their French education to good 
purpose somehow ; buthow? Voila la difficulté.’ Hassan laughed 
gaily, thinking, I dare say, how pleasant it would be to see Paris 
and become a man of the world. ‘Je verrai l’Angleterre aussi, 
n’est-ce-pas, papa?’ he said, and when I promised to show him 
something in London, whenever he came so far, he laughed more 
gaily still. A negress now appeared at the doorway bearing 
coffee and cake on a massive gold salver. Hassan sprang to take 
it of her, and setting it on the floor, served us himself... .... 
We naturally asked after Madame. ‘ Madame,’ said our host, 
‘is occupied ; and, moreover, like most Moorish ladies, does not 
speak French. It is not wonderful that she is a little backward 
in coming forward. ‘To you English ladies,’ he added, turning to 
me, ‘ who travel so much, I dare say it seems surprising that our 
ladies can live, keeping within doors as constantly as they do ; it 
is the custom, not a good custom, mais on s'y habitue ; and he 
dropped the subject as if it were a painful one.” Is there an Irish 
gentleman in Dublin whose ideas come nearer to English ideas 
than this Moorish gentleman’s to the French ? 

There is another episode of a similar kind which throws great 
light on the native view of the French. At Blidah, the head- 
quarters, it seems, of the Algerian orange country, they stroll into- 
a café, and there among other men find “an intelligent and 
gentlemanly Arab merchant of Blidah, who spoke French exceed- 
ingly well. ..... . One of our party, a practical, inquisitive 
Swiss propridtaire, put some rather downright questions to the 
friendly merchant who did the honours of the café.‘ Tell me,’ said 
he, ‘do things go better or worse with you than they did with your 
father and grandfather, when the Turks were strongest in the land ?” 
‘Ah monsieur, voili ‘‘ une question bien difficile !’”"—‘ You can 
speak freely. We are all friendly people. I am Swiss, my wife 
is German, those ladies are English—to whom should you talk con- 
fidence, if not to us?’—‘I will tell you frankly, then, that we are 
worse off.—‘ But why? Money is brought into the country. 
Roads are made for you. Railroads are laid down for you. Yow 
are helped, not hindered !'—‘ Ah monsieur! don’t you see that men 
cannot use new tools at once? The French are too quick for us. 
They get before us. It is they who are helped, and we who are hin- 
dered.’ ” 

And so they discuss, the result of the discussion being a flood of 
light to the reader on the position of the French in Algeria and 
on the native view regarding it. Miss Edwards speaks very 
kindly of the French, and what she says in praise of their wives is, 
we know, deserved, though too little believed in this country. 
‘There is one very wicked passage, however, on a sous-préfet’s ‘ lady” 
[why not, ‘ wife,’ simply?], well dressed and a coquette, but without 
much conversation, and on the sous-préfet himself, who, to console 
himself, no doubt, devoted himself to worsted-work, and worked 
his own slippers and cushions—the dear man. The coquette 
and her daughters take Miss Edwards on a visit to a rich Agha 
and his four wives. ‘There was to be a wedding that evening, and 
the women were all dressing for it. ‘A troop of dark-eyed, 
girlish creatures surrounded us, laughing, romping, tittering, their 
purples, orange, crimsons, blues, making up such a flush of colour 
as I never saw.” One of them, Hanyfa, was sad, her companions 
said, because she had lost her baby, and her husband did not find 
her pretty.” What follows is curious. 

“Qne of the youngest and merriest of the girls brought this 
| recreant youth before us, introducing him after a cool fashion :-— 
| ‘+ Here ig the youth who finds one of his father's wives prettier 
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than his own!’ she said, whereupon every one laughed but our- 
selves and Hanyfa. ‘Is it really true?’ asked the sous-préfet's 
daughter, in a breath; ‘for shame, Hassan, your wife is really 
pretty!’ But Hassan stuck to his text. ‘ He didn’t think so,’ he 
said, ‘ voili: tout!’” 

This touch is worth a thousand. On the whole, then, we have 
here one of the most instructive books of travel of the season, and 
one of the brightest.. We have said that it is free from cant. It 
is equally free from flippancy, and there is no English drawing- 
room where it can fail to instruct and amuse both men and women 
who, like ourselves, may not happen to have travelled in Algeria. 
Even those who have must, we imagine, read it with interest. 
We have only scratched its surface, and left chapter upon chapter 
untouched. 

One parting question we beg to ask, however. Why has 
Miss Edwards never a kind word to say for the Jews? And why, 
whenever she mentions them, is it only to sneer at their (surely 
conventional) rapacity? One who has travelled so much and 
so well ought to have risen above such a prejudice. If the Jews 
have faults, so have the Christians. It is absurd to represent 
the Jews of the present day as the only bargain-drivers. And if 
one were to look around him for instances of splendid liberality 
and cultivated munificence, we suppose the Jews, in this country 
at all events, would have no reason to hide their heads. 





THE NEW PARADISE LOST AND REGAINED.* 
Mr. BickeRsTeETH is, we believe, an excellent parish priest, pious, 
Jaborious, and conscientious, but he is not a second Milton, and 
none but a poet greater than Milton would be justified in choos- 
ing as subjects for an epic poem themes like ‘‘ The Creation of 
Angels and of Men,” ‘“* The Bridal of the Lamb,” “ The Millennial 
Sabbath,” ‘‘The Last Judgment,” the abodes of the blest, the 
torments of the damned, and the highest mysteries of the Cal- 
vinistic theology. Mr. Bickersteth, a clergyman of high Calvin- 
istic opinions, with a strong faith, a low concrete imagination, and 
considerable eloquence of the ordinary pulpit kind, has attempted 
them, and the result will, we suspect, astonish all of his congre- 
gation whose taste has not been utterly debauched by minatory 
hymns. The poet’s faith is so strong, is, so to speak, so gross, that 
he ventures incessantly upon scenes which to sceptics seem shock- 
ing, and descriptions which, if Mr. Swinburne had attempted them, 
would have been pronounced blasphemous; his imagination is 
so earthly that he spoils by anthropomorphism the most beautiful or 
majestic figures used by the Hebrew seers, and his habit of the pul- 
pit is so strong that he incessantly follows passages of fair eloquence 
by bursts, the whole charm of which is a certain sonorousness, or it 
may be grandeur of sound. After the organ the wind blows through 
the church keyhole with effect, but not effect upon the mind. He 
seems to have studied Milton until not to imitate him was impossible, 
but the peculiarities of Milton which he has chosen for imitation are 
not his beauties, but those strange defects which have made some 
critics question if the great Puritan had the true poetic fire. There 
was want of inventiveness in making the angels, faithful and faith- 
less alike, war with earthly weapons, and invent cannon, and shriek 
with physical pain, want of perception as to the nature even of 
the grand figures he himself was able to conceive. But Mr. 
Bickersteth not only accepts the idea, but dwells on it in detail, 
as if he were describing the hosts of God as special correspondent 
to the Times. 
** Goodly was the sight and brave. 
Far as the eye could reach, beneath him lay, 
In turms and squadrons and battalions rank’d, 
The armies of the living God. Like light 
Their helmets shone ; like lightnings flash’d their swords ; 
“While over them their ensigns wayed like fire : 
Warriors innumerable, of whom the least 
Thus militant appearing among men 
Would loose the loins of thousands. On theright 
Was Gabriel marshalling his endless hosts ; 
Nor less upon the left was Raphael’s charge ; 
Michael the centre held: while far in front 
Ten thousand times ten thousand chariots blazed, 
And horsemen clad in armour white as snow, 
Who oft to right and left disparting show'd 
The forest of impenetrable spears behind.’ 
“* Straight to those guards of flaming seraphi 
Where Michael stood alone pre-eminent, . = 
Directing with his eye, and hand, and spear, 
The glorious tryst, sped Suriel and announced 
The scornful answer of the foe: whereat, 
From chief to chief, from armed rank to rank, 
And from brigade to battailous brigade 
Rolling, arose a shout of martial wrath 
Indignant.’ ” 








Alter the rhythm a little, and leave out that absurd word “ bat. 
tailous,” and Mr. Russell would have described that army very 
nearly in that style. Milton every now and then shows that hig 
purity does not spring from want of power to appreciate the sen. 
suous, and Mr. Bickersteth imitates this also in lines which he 
means to be purer than Milton’s, which must have been composed 
in conscious rivalry to Milton’s, but which have in them an in. 
sufferable consciousness, a taint of earthy prudery, from which 
Milton was wholly free. He is speaking of Eve :— 


“« Her loose dishevell’d hair 
Part hid the scarlet of her cheek, and part 
Curl'd like a wreathen chain about his neck ; 
While underneath her slender waist his arm 
Embracing yass’d, until the listless hand 
Rested upon her heaving bosom. Round 
A company of angels lean’d entranced. 
Nor marvel: thou hast known in pilgrim days 
Earth's princes, weary of their royal state, 
Hang o’er the cradle of a sleeping babe, 
Spell-bound. And so in their most innocent loves 
Was that which moved us more than all the blaze 
Of seraphim, or song of heavenly choirs ; 
The very tenderness of flesh and blood; 
The very weakness of humanity ; 
The unutterable sweotness of that bond 
Which link’d them, bone of bone and flesh of flesh; 
The pyomise of fertility to Eve; 
Tho fresh bloom of that first and loveliest bride 
Unfolding, like rose petals, to the joy 
Of Adam, first and goodliest spouse; the rites, 
Of their pure nuptial couch, a couch of flowers, 
Known but unwitness'd (there are mysteries, 
Which holy angels guard, but gaze not on) ; 
And the last awful issues life or death 
With their fidelity or frailty link’d.’” 


It is neither purity nor sensuousness which is predominant in that 
description, but just monkishness, which is lower than either. 
Milton makes Satan protest against God in startling phrase, but 
he has not drawn a scene with Satan endeavouring to become 
Triune, or advising, in words which remind us rather of the 
Telegraph than of Ezekiel, ‘ the defiling of the Bride of the Lamb,” 
—we are quoting—or dreamt of corrupting the most glorious of all 
theological figures by anthropomorphism of this gross kind :— 


“ And the Lord look’d on her; and in His eye 
Beam’d admiration infinite, Divine. 
She was His chosen, His elect. When cast 
Abroad a foundling infant in her blood, 
Hers was the time of love ; no eyes but His 
Had pity ; but He took her to His heart, 
And nurtured all her helpless infancy, 
And taught her gentle childhood, and at last 
Betroth’d her virgin beauty to Himself, 
And, being that another claim’d her life, 
Had with His heart’s blood ransom'd her from death, 
For her descending from His throne to die, 
And reascending to prepare her home, 
Had won her tender maidenhood to long 
For this chaste Bridal. Now His time was come 
And all her coy and childish bashfulness 
Had ripen’d into womanly reserve. 
Pure and intense affection o’er her threw 
A veil of soften’d light. To share His throne 
Was little in her eyes, whose glory’ it was 
To hear Him whisper, ‘ My beloved is Mine,’ 
To lean upon His bosom, and reflect 
The sunshine of His everlasting joy.” 
The man who could have written that may have every good 
quality under the sun, but the poetic faculty the power of seeing 
things not concrete, of imagining mysteries higher than any he 
has seen, certainly is notin him. He turns the glorious figure by 
which Ezekiel sought to express to Orientals the relation a purified 
humanity ought to bear to God into a village bride, and thinks 
that degradation is poetic. We can scarcely wonder at such a 
man imagining a scene like this, though even he might have felt 
the bitter shock most pious men would feel at hearing malignant 
laughter attributed to God by one who yet believes devoutly in 
His power :— 
“ And now the hosts 
Of Satan flock’d around the holy realm 
By foot unblest as yet inviolate ; 
When from the frowning heavens again that sound, 
Which shook the first fell council of the damn'd, 
More terrible than thunder vibrated 
Through every heart, Jehovah's awful laugh, 
Mocking their fears and scorning their designs, 
The laughter of Eternal Love incensed. 
From pole to pole it peal’d. And lo! the cloud, 
Whence it appear’d to issue, spread abroad 
Over the rebel hosts its pregnant gloom, 
And, louring, in the twinkling of an eye 
Flash’d into flame.” 


Homer makes Jove laugh, and in mockery, but this is the first 





* Yesterday, To-Day, and for Ever. By H. Bick h I bent of Christ 
Church, Hampstead, and Chaplain to the Bishop of Rip.n. London: Rivingtons. 
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Amighty ridiculing the damned. Had a poet less orthodox made 
the attempt, we should have had exclamations of horror through 
all the religious press, and Mr. Bickersteth would have been first 
todenounce the blasphemy. He himself is as far from blaspheming 
ag man may be, he only wants to picture the phrase ‘‘ God laughed 
them to scorn,” but then he is at least equally far from poetry. 
Jo our minds the scene in book xi., wherein Messiah, embodied 
and visible to His saints, plants His ‘ burning heel ” upon the neck 
of Satan, prostrate and submissive, is even more repulsive; but Mr. 
Bickersteth would probably argue that he believes in the literal 
fulfilment of the prophecy in Genesis, proving for the hundredth 
time how utterly inconsistent are literalness and truth. He is no 
poet, but only a priest, who could conceive for Christ no higher 
honour than Southey has conceived for Kehama, whose triumph 


is so exactly reproduced. 

We had intended to say a few words about the astounding 
theology expounded in this epic, but after all, it is but the ordi- 
nary theology of the Calvinistic Millenarians, explained by a 
man to whom every figure is absolutely real, who paints the 
mystic Bride of the Lamb as a woman whose limbs are made up 
of millions of saints, describes Hell like Dante, and Heaven very 
little better than the Mohammedan doctors, a place brilliant with 
light, where the blessed, who are clearly vegetarians, pass their 
time in telling stories, looking at the condemned whenever the 
amoke of Hell blows aside, and eating fruits of which there are 
twelve kinds, each with a medicine growing to it to remove its 
effects :— 

‘‘ Shaded on either side by trees of life, 
Which yielded in unwearying interchange 
Their ripe vicissitude of monthly fruits, 
Amid their clustering leaves medicinal ; 
Of fruits twelve manner.” 


Christ reigns in the poem of course visibly on earth for a real 
thousand years, then Satan is loosed, and man rebels again, and 
then all in Heaven, and all in Hades, and all in Hell assemble to 
receive their judgment, in a scene which culminates in one of the 
few genuinely lofty passages in the poem. We do not know that 
the essential theorem of the theology of damnation, of that 
etuel heresy foisted into Christianity by the priestly hate of 
man, ever received a more logical exposition. There is in Mr. 
Bickersteth’s theology, as in that of almost every high Calvinist, 
an Ahriman and an Ormuszd, an Evil Power which the Almighty 
must chain down, lest perchance Evil should permanently triumph 
ever Good, even though backed by His Omnipotence. Satan 
speaks from torment :— 


“*For ever lost: this is the Second Death : 
Meet end for me who whisper'd in the ear 
Of fragile man, Yo shall not surely die. 
So flattering falsehood spake to me. Man fell; 
And falling, as I knew too well, he died. 
The Lord is righteous; I have sinn’d and die. 
Lost, lost: nor could I crave it otherwise. 
What would I otherwise? escape from chains? 
Were not we loosed from prison, I and mine, 
And only madly heap’d upon ourselves 
Fresh torment by fresh crime? Nay, in our death 
Eternal Justice hath alone fulfill’d 
The equal sentence of Eternal Love. 
Me miserable! freedom were worse than bonds ; 
And life to me more terrible than death. 
Myself alone am cause of all my woe. 
Mercy constrain’d the stroke. Left to itself, 
My maniac suicidal wickedness 
Had still inflicted worse upon itself, 
And upon all beneath its cruel rule. 
Goodness has hung these chains around my limbs. 
0 God! I bow forever at Thy feet, 
The only Potentate, the only Lord. 
I see far off the glory of Thy kingdom 
Basking in peace, uninterrupted peace : 
But were I free, and were my comrades free, 
Sin mightier than myself and them would drag 
Our armies to perplex those fields with war. 
Only thus fetter’d can we safely gaze 
On that which is the only lenitive of pain, 
Virtue and goodness triumphing, and grace 
Evolving out of darkness light in heaven. 
Thus only to the prisoners of despair 
Can Mercy, which is infinite, vouchsafe 
Far glimpses of the beauty of holiness, 
Albeit a beauty which can never clothe 
Ourselves, the heirs of everlasting wrath. 
Woe, woe! immedicable woe for those 
Whose hopeless ruin is their only hope, 
And hell their solitary resting-place. 
Lost, lost: our doom is irreversible : 
Power, justice, mercy, love hath seal’d us here. 
Glory to God who sitteth on the throne, 
And to the Lamb for ever and for ever.’ 

The voice was hush’d a moment: then a deep 
Low murmur, like a hoarse resounding surge, 
Rose from the universal lake of fire: 





No tongue was mute, no damned spirit but swell’d 

That multitudinous tide of awful praise, 

‘Glory to God who sitteth on the throne, 

And to the Lamb for ever and for ever.’ ” 
And the man who can pen those sentences cannot see that 
in their very utterance is repentance and utter submission, 
such as would compel even an earthly king to pardon penitent 
rebels. ‘The poem probably will be forgotten in a year, but did 
it live, as its author doubtless hopes it will, and obtain the popu- 
larity its author doubtless desires it should, it would do more to 
make Christianity impossible to this generation than even the 
Record, 





THE ALPS OF HANNIBAL.* 

Srx hundred and fifty pages seem a great many to bestow on the 
controversy as to the route by which Hannibal crossed the Alps 
into Italy; for the data are few, and the subject one which has 
already been discussed at great length and by many scholars. But 
somewhat of prolixity may be pardoned to a gentleman who took 
a first-class at Oxford nearly sixty years ago, in the days when 
first-classes were only just invented; and we are by no means 
sure that it was possible, considering the views on the subject 
which Mr. Law entertains, for him to cut his story much shorter. 
If he had adopted a totally new theory, it would have sufficed 
affirmatively to prove it by his interpretation of the authorities, 
without its being necessary to negative the arguments of other 
scholars. Since, however, Mr. Law has brought forward anew 
the theory which was last propounded in 1820, and which has 
since been assailed by a dozen writers, differing among themselves, 
but agreeing to condemn this, it became his bounden duty, if he 
was to deal with the question at all, to meet the arguments adduced 
against the long abandoned view, which he desires to reinstate in 
the favour of the learned. Criticism in detail on a work which 
is itself mainly critical is manifestly impossible within the limits 
of our space, and would be almost useless when written, since it 
would interest only the few who are fully capable of criticizing 
minutely for themselves, and who would not thank us for saving 
them the trouble. We prefer therefore to state briefly the chief 
points of the controversy, the nature of the ancient authorities, 
and the general scope of the arguments on which Mr. Law bases 
his opinion, in the hope that this may prove interesting to readers 
for whom the dry details of disputes of scholarship would be un- 
meaning, if not repulsive. 

When Hannibal determined to invade Italy, he took his army 
from Spain through the defiles of the Eastern Pyrenees, and straight 
on to the Rhone, crossed that river not far from its junction with 
the Durance, and then, striking rather inland, passed the Alps 
somewhere, and brought his army out eventually into the great 
plain of the Po. These facts are certain, but scarcely any two 
writers agree further. The exact point where he passed the Rhone 
is disputed, for this has an important bearing on the times and 
distances of his subsequent march, but the balance of authority 
is decidedly in favour of his having crossed a little distance above 
the confluence of the Rhone and Durance. From Lyons to the 
Mediterranean the Rhone runs, roughly speaking, parallel to the 
main chain of the Alps, which at Mont Blanc takes a turn to the 
southwards, at right angles with its general direction east of that 
mountain. From the mountain valleys, which of course run in 
lines more or less perpendicular to the chain, descend various 
rivers, most of which unite in the Isére and Durance, both of 
which flow into the Rhone, the former near Valence, the latter 
near Avignon. Up the valley of the Durance ran in later 
times a Roman road, which crossed the Cottian Alps by the pass 
of Mont Gendvre, and descended through Susa straight on Turin. 
The other great Roman road ran from Vienne, on the Rhone, 
across to the Isére, and following the course of that river for a 
considerable distance, crossed the pass of the Little St. Bernard to 
the head of the Val d’Aosta, close under Mont Blanc, and reached 
the plain of the Po below Turin, after traversing the whole length 
of that valley. A cross road also ran from Grenoble on the Isére, 
to Briancon on the Durance, by the route now known as the 
Lautaret ; and another from Valence on the Rhone, across to Gap, 
in the Durance valley. The only possible point, south of Mont 
Genevre, at which Hannibal could have crossed the Alps is close 
under Monte Viso, but this pass has not been assigned to Hannibal 
by any trustworthy writer. One or two have been found to conduct 
Hannibal round Mont Blanc and into Italy by the Great St. 
Bernard, or even by the Simplon, but these speculations also may 
be dismissed as unworthy of serious notice. We may confine our 
attention to the Little St. Bernard, on the north, the Mont 


* The Alps of Hannibal. By William John Law, M.A, formerly Student of Christ~ 
church, Oxford. 2vols. Loudon: Macmillan and Co, 
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Genévre, on the south, and the region between them, where is a 
pass now ten times more frequented than either of the Roman 
passes, the Mont Cenis, over which runs the great post road 
between France and Italy. ‘This is reached by ascending in a 
south-easterly direction the valley of the Arc, a tributary of the 
Istre, and crossing the Alps upon Susa, thus combining the western 
portion of one with the eastern portion of the other Roman road, 
but having a long section in the centre independent of both. 
The neighbouring pass of the Little Mont Cenis, which diverges 
from the other for a few miles only, has found some writers to 
press its claim to be considere] Hannibal’s route; but with the 
scanty data derivable from the authorities, it is scarcely possible 
to distinguish between these two passes, so as to affirm positively 
that ILannibal crossed one and not the other. 

The two historians who give a narrative of Hannibal's march 
are Polybius, who wrote in Greek within fifty or sixty years of 
the Carthaginian invasion, and Livy, who wrote in Latin under 
Augustus, ‘he style of Polybius is dull, and his language by no 
means a model of Greek, but he possessed many of the highest 
qualities of a historian. He himself made the same journey which 
Hannibal had made across the Alps, in order to ascertain with 
certainty his course, and he describes, with minute attention to 
times and distances, every incident of the march. He deliberately 
omits almost all mention of names, stating that in his opinion the in- 
sertion of a number of uncouth names would convey no meaning to 
his readers ; thus critics are left to interpret his descriptions of 
the geographical features of the country, without being assisted 
or bewildered by having also to interpret the names. Livy is one 
of the most picturesque historians who ever wrote, but at the same 
time one of the most untrustworthy. He describes an incident in 
most vivid language, but betrays at every turn his want of higher 
qualities. He had no eye for geography, and no idea that it was 
necessary to attempt accuracy in respect of it. He gravely relates 
the most monstrous fables side by side with undoubted facts, with- 
out the smallest perception of their absurdity. It seems never to 
have occurred to him that a historian ought to be critical, and to 
discriminate between fact and fiction. In this very narrative he 
tells the absurd story of Hannibal having removed rocks which 
obstructed his passage, by heating them and then pouring vine- 
gar on them,—a story which for a dozen reasons is physically 
impossible,—with as implicit faith as the fact of his crossing the 
Rhone. Much of Livy’s narrative is probably borrowed from 
Polybius, since he himself seems to have had no personal know- 
ledge of the localities, but refers to other testimony. Like his 
predecessor, he mentions very few names, though there are two 
or three not found in Polybius; and these very names cause the 
great difficulty in reconciling the two historians. There are 
scraps of evidence in other Roman authors of the Augustine or 
later ages, but these are valuable not as independent narratives, 
but as serving to elucidate the statements of Polybius and Livy. 

Such being the nature of the authorities, it is obviously open to 
the critic to adopt one of two courses, either to attempt to recon- 
cile the two historians, or to choose the account which he deems 
most credible and interpret it. If the writers were equally 
qualified, the first would be the natural plan, and this has been 
adopted by the majority of writers; but the difficulty of so doing 
is enormous. Both writers concur in representing that Hannibal 
crossed the Istre and had various dealings with the Allobroges, 
who dwelt north of that river. But Livy says that the Cartha- 
ginian army went thence to the river Druentia (Durance), which 
is considerably south of the Istre. Polybius clearly implies that 
they followed the course of the Rhone upwards beyond the con- 
fluence of the Istre. The only mode of explaining away this con- 
tradiction is to assume that Livy meant by Druentia not the 
Durance, but some other river, for which there is no real warrant. 


Livy implies unmistakably that the Carthaginians descended vid | 


Susa upon Turin, which Polybius does not expressly contradict. 
Thus by explaining away Livy’s mention of the Durance, it may 
be plausibly asserted that both historians meant the same pass, that 
of Mont Cenis, which, as before mentioned, connects the valley 


of the Isére with Turin ; and without entering into the details of | 


the controversy, it may be stated that this theory has, on the 
whole, received the most support, and that it is virtually impossible 
to reconcile the authorities in any other way. 
the double alternative of choosing either Polybius or Livy as the sub- 
stantial authority, and slighting the other. No one has ventured, in 
the face of the known character of the two writers, to assert that 
Poly bius is absolutely untrustworthy ; but some have explained away 
his statements in the most reckless manner, in order to support their 
belief that Hannibal crossed by the route which, to an unprejudiced 
person, Livy certainly seems to have meant, that of Mont Genévre. 








Others, among whom is the author whom we are now reviewing, ac- 
cept Polybius as their guide, to the exclusion of Livy, and they cer. 
tainly are successful in showing that Polybius meant the Little St. 
Bernard, or at least that this explanation accords better with his 
statements than any other. Dr. Arnold, while he naturally 
complains of the vagueness of Polybius’s narrative, and affirms 
that no certain conclusion can be drawn from it, inclines neyer. 
theless towards the theory of the Little St. Bernard; and since 
he had himself explored the country, and possessed a maryel- 
lously keen eye for geography and military history, his authority 
must be reckoned of no slight weight. _Mommsen also, the latest 
historian of Rome, accepts without hesitation the same route for 
Hannibal’s army. As a matter of fact, and independently of all 
authorities, the Little St. Bernard is naturally by far the easiest 
pass across the main chain of the Alps, and at the time of year 
when Hannibal crossed, late in October, the other passes would 
have probably presented even greater difficulties than those which 
the Carthaginian army is represented to have encountered. The 
question can by no means, however, be said to beset at rest. Those 
who ought to be best acquainted with the localities, if we may 
judge from Mr. Ball’s Alpine Guide, seem to accept, though with 
some hesitation, the Little Mont Cenis as the most probable route. 
On the whole, the reader who is not zealous enough or learned 
enough to enter into the controversy for himself, may safely assume 
that either by the Little St. Bernard, or by one of the two con- 
tiguous Cenis passes, the greatest General of antiquity solved, for 
the first time related in history, the problem of taking a consider- 
able army over a great mountain chain. 





THE DRAINAGE QUESTION. 

Mr. MatrHew ARNOLD has related how, when he fell into the 
company of a British Philistine, they betook themselves straight- 
way, and, as it were, naturally, to a discussion of the sewage 
question. Of the light which was cast upon this subject at this 
important conference no ray has as yet reached us, no report of 
the intercommunications of these highly competent authorities 
having, so far as we have been able to learn, been made either by 
the Professor of Poetry or by the unclarified individual whom he 
calls, if we remember rightly, his “‘ companion.” The voice which 
has spoken so clearly as to Colenso’s theology, and the Eisteddfodd, 
as to Mr. Cole’s inscriptions in ‘Trafalgar Square and the true 
theory of all culture, being silent, at least to our ears, we are com- 
pelled to turn to other oracles, and, failing Mr. Arnold, we rely 
upon Mr. Menzies. Now, this latter gentleman is in all serious- 
ness one of the most reliable, as he is actually the most recent, of 
writers upon the sanitary, and indeed most other aspects of the 
drainage problem. The second edition of his pamphlet upon its 
present state has only just come into our hands, but we have read 
it through with the attention which it deserves, and which it was 
sure to obtain from every one who had read his previously pub- 
lished work on the same subject. 

The two main questions at present under debate in this subject 
are, firstly, whether, in defiance of engineering science, we shall 
give up a system of water carriage for one of earth closets; and 
secondly, whether, when we have adopted some more or less 
modified and simplified system of the former kind, we shall allow 
the pure rain-water to enter our foul water channels, or shall not 
rather send ‘ the rain-fall to the river and the sewage to the soil.” 
This last subject Mr. Menzies has made peculiarly his own, and 
in his summing-up of the whole matter he speaks of it first, and 
the other in the second place, as follows :— 

“TI feel no hesitation, therefore, in reiterating my confirmed opinion 
that even where towns are already drained, and the sewage to be utilized 
by gravitation, the separation of the sewage from the rain-fall is both 
the most sanitary and economical scheme, and that in all towns where 
pumping is necessary it is doubly so. My reasons for saying so, in the 
latter case, may be broadly summed up thus :—That the effect of com- 
biuing both is,— 

Ist. To necessitate the construction of drains and the erection of 
power adequate to meet the maximum flow, and thereby to impose both 
at first and afterwards great additional expense. 2nd. To dilute the 
sewage at uncertain periods, and that in wet weather to such an extent 
as to render it comparatively worthless for agricultural purposes. 3rd. 
To divert from the river the rain-fall of such an area as would, at 
times, materially add to its volume of pure water; to pollute the whole 


an . | of it, and considerably to detract from the sanitary results, both in the 
There is, however, a 


towns and in the country. 

“ The effects of separating the rain-fall from the sewage are :—lIst. To 
enable a certain and well ascertained quantity to be dealt with, and the 
consequent erection and maintenance of a power adequate, and no more 
than adequate, for the purpose. 2nd. To obtain a flow of sewage sufli- 
ciently incorporated with manurial matters to render it agriculturally 





* The Present State of the Drainage Question considered in its Sanitary, Engineering, 
and Agricultural Aspects. By William Meuzies, Deputy Surveyor of Windsor Forest 
aud Parks. Second Edition. Longmans. 
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useful and profitable. 3rd. To discharge into the rivers at periods of 
rain a body of water falling over an extensive area, comparatively pure 
and unpoliuted, and to insure the diversion of the sewage from the 
rivers at all times, and in floods as much as in dry weather. Having 
attended the Sewage Congress at Leamington, and heard all that was 
said in favour of earth closets, I trust, I may, without impropriety, give 
py opinion on the subject. 

« All towns must have a water supply of some description, and the 
water having been used for the domestic purposes of mankind is to all 
intents and purposes polluted, and cannot safely be returned to any 
stream without having its noxious qualities abstracted by the roots ot 
living plants. Irrigation must therefore be adopted, if even earth closets 
were to come into use, The addition of the excreta can add but little 
to the expenses of removing the water for irrigation, and the carriage 
from the towns of all this matter suspended in water is by far the 
cheapest and most efficient system that can be adopted. The amount of 
labour required for the earth system would be enormous. Nothing is 
so dear as human labour in this country, and nothing cheaper or 
better than engineering arrangements, that are, so to speak, self- 
acting. For cottages or scattered communities, or outlying parts of 
schools, earth may be used, and I have constantly recommended it, 
without the machinery of the earth closet. That machinery will be 
found too troublesome for cottagers, and indeed one of the strongest 
advocates of the system at Leamington said he only removed the 
matter once in two or three months, and allowed it to lie at other times 
soas to avoid expense. This is only ‘cesspools’ under another namo. 
The pan should be of iron, and only large enough for three or four days ; 
and if cottagers will not place some earth in it themselves, and person- 
ally remove the matter, there is no chance of much improvement in 
their habits. It might be well to make all communities adopt either the 
one system or the other, and great good has been done by calling atten- 
tion so much to the state of the country villages. When water supply 
is deficient and land almost impossible to obtain, the earth closet might 
be advisable, as being the least of two evils; but stringent supervision, 
involving considerable expense, must be organized. For the general 
use of towns, it will be found quite impracticable.” (pp. 50-51.) 


Such are Mr. Menzies’ views as summed up by himself; for his 
arguments and details we must refer our readers to his most valu- 
able pamphlet, or to his larger work on the same subject. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Last Chronicle of Barset. No. 8, for January 19. With illustrations 
by G. H. Thomas. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—We hope this masterly 
weekly serial of Mr. Trollope’s is as universally popular as it deserves 
tobe. Hitherto it seems to us to be the very best of his many amus- 
ing tales. In the character of Mr. Crawley Mr. Trollope has gone 
deeper than he usually goes, and has made more than a perfect sketch, 
—a deep study of a very powerful and impressive character. Mr. 
Crawley’s rebuke to the Bishopess of Barsetshire is sublime. The other 
sketches, too, are all admirable, and many of them new. Mr. Thomas's 
illustrations are not very good. In this last number Archdeacon 
Grantly is like a slightly vulgar country doctor, Edith, Major Grantly's 
daughter, is a conceited little minx, and Mrs. Grantly a bundle of clothes 
ill put on. Nothing could realize less satisfactorily the conceptions of 
the author. 

Lessons in Elementary Chemistry. By Henry E. Roscoe, B.A., F.R.S., 
Professor of Chemistry in Owen's College, Manchester. (London: 
Macmillan and Co. 1866.)—This is a small, compact, carefully ela- 











borated, and well arranged manual of elementary chemistry in all its 
branches. For the correctness and accuracy of its contents the name of 
the writer is a sufficient guarantee, holding as he does no mean rank 
amongst English chemists, and having given close attention not to one 
only, but to many branches of his subject. Small as it is, as a standard 
general text-book it deserves to tako a leading place, and to supply 
the deficiencies of Fownes’s Chemistry, now somewhat antiquated ; 
although for clearness of expression and simplicity of language Fownes’s 
is perhaps superior. It is impossible to acquire even the scantiest 
knowledge of chemistry merely by attending popular lectures, without 
reading up to them, working out the numerical calculations, and com- 
mitting to memory a good many numbers and names. For this purpose 
this work is particularly well adapted, being very sparing of examples 
and illustrations, which belong more particularly to the province of a 
lecturer. The writing is a little stiff, like the writing of a man who 
has more matter on his hands than he has space and inclination 
to popularize and dilute with many words. Indeed, almost too 
much has been sacrificed to brevity. On one subject in particular, 
that of Spectrum Analysis, a little more detail and a few more pages 
of explanation and illustration would have been an improvement. The 
theory and method of spectrum analysis are not stated and explained 
so clearly and fully as they might have been, and any one previously 
ignorant of the subject would have somo difficulty in understanding it. 
This highly interesting and important branch of chemistry is so newly 
discovered, and there is, comparatively speaking, so little to be said 
about it, that it might have been treated more exhaustively. Nothing 
is said, for instance, of the method of analysis without combustion by 
throwing a ray of light through a solution of the substance to be ex- 
amined, a process to delicate that by it the presence of human blood 
can be detected in the smallest shred of a blood-stained garment, though 
the stain may be many years old. By no previously known means can 
human blood, when once it is dry, be with certainty distinguished from 
that of other animals. This is the moro remarkable, as on the subject 
of light Professor Roscoe is particularly well qualified to speak. Hoe 
has given much attention to it, and together with Professor Bunsen, 
of Heidelberg, invented the Photometer, a beautiful contrivance for 
ascertaining the intensity of light by measuring its action in causing 
hydrogen and chlorine to combine. Much care has been bestowed on 
accuracy in the smallest details. Changes have been made in the old- 
fashioned nomenclature, especially of salts, with a view to make it 
more in accordance with the mode and principle of their combination. 
The old school would hardly recognize carbonate of lime, chlorate of 
potash, sulphate of iron, and so on, under their new names of calcium car- 
bonate, potassium chlorate, and ferrous sulphate. Even carbonic acid is 
grudged its old name, and appears generally as carbonic dioxide. No 
doubt the change has been rightly made, as the old nomenclature sug- 
gested a theory no longer believed in, or at any rate unproved. The 
worst of it is that it involves the necessity of remembering two names 
for the samo thing, otherwise in practice serious mistakes would be 
made; a druggist would probably be puzzled, if he were asked for 
potassium chlorate. <A carefully prepared series of questions added in 
an appendix is a most useful addition to the book, and will be fully 
appreciated by those who wish to havo their knowledge of the subject 


in a precise and readily producible form. 

















HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLJU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CaxpELapra, MopEeraTor Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Sratrvetres, in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15a. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 





resents. 
Mess, Export, and Famibing Orders promptly exe- 


cuted. 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
Street.—Established 1807. 
F4s* CHAIRS and SOFAS by 
HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard aud Sous 
have so high a reputation, additional space has been 
devoted to them in their warehouses, 2U and 27 Beruers 
Street, Oxiord street, both material aud workmansuip 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-rvom. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—This purifying 
and regulating medicine should occusioually ve 

had recourse to duiing fuggy, cold, aud wet weather. 
The Pills are tue best preveutives of huarseness, sure 
throat, diphtheria, pleurisy, and asthma, and are sure 
Tem@dies for congestion, bronchitis, aud inflammation. 
Moderate attention to the directions around each box 
wll enable every invalid to take the Pills iu tue most 
A@dvautageous manuer. They will thus ve taught the 
Proper doses, and the circumstances uuder which they 
must be increased or diminished. Hollaway's Pills act 
i alteratives, aperiente, and tonics. WLeuever these 
A Ils have teeu taken as a last resource, tlie results have 
t Ways beeu most gratifying ; even when tuey fail to cure, 
ey always assuage the severity of the sywPtoms and 
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LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 

and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites 
inspection of his Stock of these, displayed in two large 
Show Rooms. Each article is of guaranteed quality, and 
some are objects of pure Vertu, the productions of the 
first manufacturers of Paris, from whom William 8. 
Burton imports them direct. 
Clocks from ..+0...e+0+ 7s 6d to £45 0s Od. 
Candelabra, from ....... 133 6d to £16 10s Od per pair. 
Bronzes, from .......«.. 183 Od to £16 16s Od. 
Lamps, moderateur, from 63 01 to £9 0s 0d. 

Pure Colza Oil ...+....+. 4s per gallon. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales,sendsa CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled. Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimuey-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cuilery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bel-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Pians 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 3) Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street ; 4,5, aud 6 Perry's 
place ; aud 1 Newman yard, Loudon. 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1855. 

INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
aud yery wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the ageuts ia the principal 
towns in Englund; or wholesaie, at 8 Great Wiuduill 
street, London, W.—Observe the rei seal and pink label; 

cork branded “ Kinatau’s LL Whisky.” 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- 

ROOM FURNLIURE.—Au Lilustrated Catalogue, 
with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROUM FURKNI- 
LURK, sent (free by pust) on application ty FLLMER 
and SUN, Upholsterers, 31, 32, and 28 Berners street, 
Uxtord street, W., aud 34 and 3 Cuarles street, W. 








SPECTACLES. 
ERFECTLY ADAPTED by the 
VISOMETER. 

An INSTRUMENT for rigidly ASCERTAINING the 
FOCAL LENGTH of EACH EY&—these very fre- 
quently differing—forming the only safe method for 
Suiting Defective Vision with Optical Aid so as to pre 
serve the blessings of sight to EXTREME OLD AGE. 

From Patnctpat Sim Davin Brewsrer. 

“T have seen and examined Mr. Salom's apparatus for 
ascertaining the focal length of each eye, with the view of 
fitting them with suitable spectacles or eye-glasses, and 
there can be no doubt that it is well adapted for those 
purposes.” Prices most moderate. 

SALOM and CO., 137 Regent strest, London, W., 
and 93 Prince's strest, Edinburgh. 


MHE ONLY SALVATION for WEAK 
EYES.—Tune prickly, watery, and burning sensa- 
tions 8» injurious to the eyes caused by the us» of gas 


and other artificial lights, are entirely obviated by 
Price 





SALOM'S Her MAJESTY'S READING LAMP, 


from 10s 6d. Catalogues gratis, 
SALOM and CO., 157 Rezent street, London, W., 


and 93 Prince's street, Edinburgh. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH, 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH 8K EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPUON avd UO., Glasgow and London; “2 
ARD’S PALE SHERRY, at 36s. per 
Dozen. Fitfor a gentleman's table. Bowles 
and Cases included. ‘erias Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
payavle in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of cuarge. 
CHARLES WAKD aud 3UN 
(Established upwarus of a ceutury), | Chapel street West, 
Mayfair, W., Loudon. 
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HATWOOD'S PATENT SAFE and 
LOCK COMPANY (Limited). 

Capital, £100,000, in 10,000 Shares of £10 each, 
The Present Issue limited to 5,000 Shares. 
Deposit £1 per share on application, and £1 per share 
on allotment of ordinary shares. No further calls to 
be made at less intervals than two months. No call 

to exceed £2 per share. 
Directors. 

Edward Ashworth, Esq, Carr Bank, Ramsbottom 
(Messrs. E. Ashworth and Co., Manchester, New 
Church, Rio Janeiro, and Buenos Ayres). 

Thomas Ridgway Bridson, Esq., Bridge House, Bolton 
(Messrs. T. R. Bridson and Sons, Bolton, and Little 
Lever Bleachworks’. 

John Knowles, Esq., Heaton Grange, near Bolton 
(Moss Field Mills, Bolton). 

James Roberts, Esq., Contractor, Rawtenstall. 

With power to add four other persons holding the 
necessary qualification of 100 shares each in the 
Company to act with them as Directors. 

General Manger—Mr. Samuel Chatwood, Patentee. 

Solicitors—Messrs, Rushton and Armitstead, Bolton. 

Bankers—Messrs. Hardcastle, Cross, and Co., Bolton. 

Auditor—Mr. Peter Kevan, Accountant, Bolton. 

Registered Offices—Lancashire Safe and Lock Works, 

Bolton-le-Moors. 


PROSPECTUS. 

This Company was established with a nominal capital 
of £5,000 and commenced business in February, 1864, 
as Manufacturers of Patent Safes and Locks, under 
patents granted to Mr. Samuel Chatwocd, under his 
Management, and with the exclusive licence to use his 
several patents for improvements in Safes and Locks. 

These advantages, including the benefit of his services 
and experience, are secured to the Company on fair and 
equitable terms for a prospective period, and under his 
past g nt the Company have regularly declared 
and paid dividends at the rate of £10 per cent. per 
annum on the capital of the Company up to and in- 
cluding the last ordinary meeting, and have also ex- 
pended from the surplus profits in works on capital 
account, for developing the business and promoting the 
permanent interests of the Company, a sum equal to £9 
per cent. on the capital of t! e Company. 

The original capita), however, being insufficient to 
meet the largely increased demand for the Company's 
manufactures, it was found absolutely imperative to ex- 
tend the operations of the Company, and accordingly 
resolutions for effecting an increase of the capital to 
£100,000 have been duly passed and registered. 

In furtherance of these objects, the Company have 
secured a very eligible plot of land adjoining the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire Railway, in Bolton, on which it is 
proposed to erect suitable works for the Company's ex- 
tended operations, as it is believed that if the Company's 
powers of production were increased tenfold, an ample 
and ready demand would be found for their manufac- 
tures, with a largely increased ratio of profit on their 
production to the shareholders. 

It tp nae to raise the Capital now requis:t2 by the 
issuc of part of the unappropriated shares in the Com- 





pany. 

To relieve shareholders (desiring it) from prospective 
liability, a limited number of shares will be issued as 
[peas shares, On which the total amount payable may 

paid up at once, and parties so paying up in full will 
be entitled to dividend at the same rate per cent. on the 
whole amount of shares so paid up, as the other share- 
holders will receive on the amounts paid in respect of 
shares not fully paid up. 

The Board, in any year when the dividend shall 
exceed £20 per cent. per annum, may divide not exceed- 
ing one-half of the surp'us profits as gratuities amongst 
the employés of the Company, in such pruportions as 
they may from time to time see fit. 


A copy of the Articles of Association of the Company 
may be seen at the Offices of Messrs. Rushton and 
Armitstead, Solicitors, Bolton, to whom, as well as to 
Mr. Peter Kevan, of Bolton, Accountant, and Messrs. 
Hardcasile, Cross, and Co., Bankers, Bolton, applica- 
tions for shares may be made. 





Form oF APPLICATION FoR ALLOTMENT OF ORDINARY 
SHARES, 


No. 
To the Directors of Chatwood’s Patent Safe and Lock 
Company (Limited). 
GENTLEMEN,—Having paid te your Bankers the sum 
ofs being a depcsit of £1 per share on 
shares in the above Company, I request that you will 
allot me that number, and | agree to accept such shares, 
or any less number you may allot to me, and I request 
and authorize you to place my name on the register of 
members for the shares so allotted. 
Name in full ...... 
Residence ........ 
Occupation ...... 006+ 
ALC. eeecccccere 


eeeeeete 





Form or AIPLICATION FOR ALLOTMENT oF PAiD-UP 
SHARES. 


Ne. 
To the Directors of Chatwood’s Patent Safe and Lock 
Com} any (Limited). 
GENTLEMEN,—Having paid to your Bankers the sum 
£ being the payment in full of ten pounds 
Fer shsre on shares in the above Company, I 
request that you will allot me that number of fully paid- 
up shares, and I agiee to accept such shares, or 
avy less uumber you may allot me, and I request 
and authorize you to place my name on the register 
of members for the shares so allotted. 
Name in full .... 
Residence ... 
Occupation... 
BLO. 2 0s cvcccccccess eeeeee 
If any shares in respect of which a payment shall be 
made to the Bankers sha'l not be allotted, the payment 
made iu respect of the Shares not so allotted will be re- 
turned to the applicaut without deduction for expenses 
or otherwise. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ 'Iravelling Boxes, Portmauteaus, Leatber Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
© THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 








OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
_ COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Busi is ducted direct with South Australia 
and by Agency with the other Australian Colonies upon 


current terms. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


HE ROYAL INSURANCE COM- 
} PANY is open to appoint a FEW ADDITIONAL 
AGENTS. Applications are invited only from gentle- 
men of adequate position, and p ing the requisi 
influence and energy. 
The ROYAL is ONE of the LARGEST INSURANCE 
. OFFICES in the WORLD. 
Capital, Two Millions Sterling. 

Amount of Fire Premiums in 1865 ., £414,733 
New Life Policies issued in 1865 for.. £886,663 
Life Bonuses the largest ever continuously declared by 

any Company. 
Policies for £1,000 — ~ 1845 now increased to 
380, 











PERCY M. DOVE, Manager. 
J. B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 


Royal Insurance buildings, Lombard street, London . 





CLOSE OF THE BOOKS OF 
HE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE 
(MUTUAL) LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 1831. 

The ASSURANCE LISTS for the Thirty -Sixth year 
will be Closed on 1st March. 

Proposals lodged at the Head Office or any of the 

Agencies, on or before that date, will obtain the advan- 

tage of One Year's Additional Bonus over later Pro- 









posals, —— 
PostTIon OF THE SocreTY aT Marcu, 1866. 
Existing Assurances... ......ss-sseses + o0ee0 46,336,052 
Accumulated Funds . «+ 1,649,720 
Annual Revenue sees....ss.seeee eeoee 237,008 


The whole Profits belong to the Assured, who are 
expressly freed from all responsibility. 
The Vested Bonus Additions amount to £1,491,800. 


Forms of Proposal, and all information, may be 
obtained at the Head Office or Agencies. 
GEORGE TODD, Manager. 
WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 
Edinburgh , January, 1567. 
London Office—26 Poultry. 
ARCHIBALD T. RITCHIE, Resident Secretary. 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea aud PeRrins. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PeRRins 
names are Ou wrapper, label, botile, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS’" SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors; 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
Messrs. BaRcLay and Sons, London, &c., &., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 





TEA CHEAPER THAN EVER. 
HILLIPS and COMPANY'S TEAS 
are BEST and CHEAPEST. 

STRONG BLACK TEAS, Is 6d, 2s, 23 4d. 
VERY EXCELLEN?T BLACK TEA is now only 23 6d 
per pound. 

PHILLIPS and CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 
8 KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 
RARE, CHOICE, GENUINE COFFEE, 1s 4d per lb 
A Price Current Post Free. Sugars at Market Prices. 
PHILLIPS aud CO. have no agents. 

PHILLIPS and CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE 
FREE by their own Vaus, within eight miles of No. 8 
King William street, City, and send Teas, Coffees, and 
Spices carriage free to avy Railway Station or Market 
Town in the United Kiogdow, if to the value of 40s or 
upwards. 

ELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
PLEXIONS, with a delightful and lastiag fra- 
grauce, by using the celebrated UNITED SHRVLC 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


EF IELDS’ HARD PARAFFINE 
CANDLES. : 
The LONDON. Sold everywhere at 1s 3d per lb., 
Warranted equal to any others at the price, having 
besides the advantage of the patent tapering ends, 
fitting all candiesticks, and rendering unnecessary 
scraping aud the use of paper. 


4+" TION and ADVICE to 
INVALILDS. 

BEWARE of SPURIOUS IMITATIONS of Dr. J. 
COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, the origina! 
aud only genuine, which is the best, safest, aud most 
effectual remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, CONSUMPTION, 
ASTHMA, WHOOPING CUUGH, CRUUP, DIAK- 

RHGA, COLIC, CRAMP, RHEUMALILSM, 
‘EURALGIA. 











Observe.—None genuine without the words, *“ Dr. J. 
Collis Browne's Chlorodyne" on the Guverameut 
stamp. Overwhelmiug medical t:stimony accompanies 
each bottle—Sole mauulactuer, J. I. Daveuport, 33 
Great Russell street, Bloomsbury, Loudon. The immense 
demand enables the proprietors to reduce the price; it 
is now sold in bottles, 1s 14d, 23 9d, 4s 6d, and Lis. 








FURNISH YOUR Hovsgz 
WITH THE BEST ARTICLES a'r 


DEANE’S. 


ESTABLISHED sD. 1700 
DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, ey, ‘ 
style and finish. THs OvOrY variaty af 
DEANE'S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, beet 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. 
Dish Covers, in sets, 18s., 30s, 408., 63g, 
DEANE'S—Papier Maché Tea-trays in sets, from dig 
New Patterns constantly introduced, 
DEANE'S—Bronzed ‘ea and Coffee Uras, with Loysel's 
and other patent improvements. 
DEANE'S—Copper aud Brass goods, Kettles, Stew ang 
Preserving Pans, Stock-pots, &c, 
DEANE'S—Moderator and Rock-oil Lamps, a large 
and handsome assortment. 
DEANE’S—Dowmestic Baths for every purpose. Bath. 
rooms fitted complete. 
DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons in all modern and 
approved patteras. 
DEANE’S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with Bedding 
of Superior quality. 
DEANE'S—Register Stoves, improved London«mads 
Kitcheners, Ranges, &. 
DEANE'S—Cornices and Cornice-poles; a Variety of 
patterns, French and English, 
DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware ang 
Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &., well made, 
strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn-mowers, Gar. 
den Rollers, Wirework, &c. 
DEANE'S—Gas Chandeliers, new designed patterns ig 
Giass aud Bronze, 3-light glass, 63s, 
New Illustrated Catalogue, with Priced Furnishing List, 
gratis aud post-free. 


DEANE and CO, 
4¢ KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 





IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT, 


— 


—0 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 


The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
Orders of £1 sent free on receipt of remittance, 

109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT. 
ONE PENNY per Square Foot. 


(eoceos and CO., Manufacturers, 
63 New Earl street, 
34 Bread street, } Londou, E.C, 
59 GeorGce SquaRe, GLASGOW. 
2 Gorge P1azzas, Liverpoon. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
STATIONERS and PAPERMAKERS’ AGENTS. 
192 FLEET STREET, coruer of Cuansery lane, B.C, 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices, aad 
Carriage paid to the country on Orders exceoding 20s, 

CREAM or BLUE NOLE PAPER, 3s, 43, and is 








er ream. 
PATENT STRAW NOTE, 28 ani 23 61 p3r ream. 
OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FUULSVAP, 83 6d per 
ream. 
PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 6s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 48 aad 63 6. per ream. 
LELTER-PAPER for M33., plaia, 43; ruled, 43 04 
per ream. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 53; rulel, 53 61 par reaa. 
CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 43 6d, 6s 6d, and 
7s 6d per 1,000. 
*CukAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
28 6d and 3s per 1,000. 
THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOP2S, ls 
per 100, 
CUPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 49 pages, 23 per doz. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICK-LISL of Lukstands, 
Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, 
Photographic Albums, Writing Cases, &C., post free. 
Established 1841. 





“The RUIN of the FEW is the GAIN of the MANY.” 
TH Panic of ’66 and its consequent 
depression of the Colonial Markets enables the 

“EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY” to OF FER TEAS 
LOWER THAN EVER. 

Six Pounds of Good Tea for 6s 64, can't be dear. 

The Company's KAISOWS by the Clipper Ships are 
really delicious. 

9 Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate street, 
Jauuary 1, 1867. 
P ROTECTION from FIRE 

BRYANT and MAY’'s 
PATENT SAFELY MATCHES 
ARE NO?’ POISONOUS. 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
Sold everywhere. 


\ kK. HOWARD, SURGEON- 

DENTIST, 62 Fleet street, has introduced aB 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCKLPLIUN of AKRLIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
‘They so perfectly resemble the natural teetn as not to be 
disuuguished frum the originais by the clusest OUserver; 
they wiil never Cuauge coluur ur decay, aud will be fouud 
supeFior to any teeth ever vetore used, Luis metuod does 
Lot require the extraction of ruots, or any paiutul operir 
tion, aud will support aud preserve teetu tuat are loose 
and is guarauteed to reswre articulation aud masticd- 
tion. Decayed teeth stupped aud reudered suund apd 
useful in mastication. 

62 Vleet street—At home from 10 till 5. 
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—— 
APTAIN MAYNE REID 

C at the HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS. 
January 28, 1867, at 8 o'clock, for the 

On MING POOR of the METROPOLIS. “An 
SVENING with the POETS,” by CAPTAIN MAYNE 

D. 
—With Byron on the Jungfrau Alps, Manfred 

Pa Te Hood on the Thames, Bridge of Sighs— 
With Campbell in the American Forests, Ontalissi’s 

With Scott on the Borders, Lochinvar— 
With Sheridan Knowles in Switzerland, Tell. 

Part 1L—With Byron on the Field of Waterloo, 
Childe Harold—With Scott on Flodden Field, Marmion 
—With Wolfe at Corunna, Burial of Sir John Moore— 
With Halleck at Missolonghi, Marco Bozzaris—With 
Campbell at Culloden, Lochiel’s Warning. 

Part III.—With Bell amid changing scenes, Mary 
Queen of Scots—With Willis in Judea, Abealom—With 
Felicia Hemans in Spain, Bernardo del Carpio—With 
Colman in the Streets of London, Toby Tosspot—With 
Byron on the Ocean, Childe Harold. 

‘A Musical Melange interpersed with the Pieces. 
Music arranged by the celebrated Harpist, Frederick 
Chatterton, Esq., who has kindly consented to play a 
Harp Solo in the course of the evening. 

Seats in the royal box, 10s 6d; stalls, 5s; seats 
(reserved and numbered), 3s; unreserved, 2s. Tickets 
may be had at the roome, Hanover square. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
T Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. Coarrerton. 
MORNING PER* ORMANCES of the Grand Panto- 
mime on Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday. Children 
and Schools at reduced prices. Commence at 2 o'clock. 
Free list entirely suspended. 

On Monday next, January 28, the Performances will 
commence with the Comedy by Gorge Colman, the 

unger, in Three Acts, entitled, JGHN BULL. Job 
Thornberry, Mr. Phelps; Mary Thornberry, Mrs. Her- 
mann Vezin, Isabel Adams, H. Vandeuhoff. After 
which the Drury Lane Comic Christmas Annual, 
entitled, NUMBER NIP; or, HARLEQUIN and the 
GNOME KING of the GIANT MOUNTAIN; Scenery 
designed and painted by Mr. William Beverley. 
Charac' in the opening by Misses Lydia Thomp- 
gon, E. Bodenham, Hudspeth, Madile. Ferena Stussey, 
Tom Matthews, C. Seyton, F. Barsby, and Master 
Perey Roselle. The Harlequinade includes Harry 
Boleno and Mr. C. Lauri, Clowns: Messrs. W. A. 
Barnes and J. Morris, Pantaloons: Messrs. J. Cor- 
mack and 8S. Saville, Harlequins; Madame Boleno 
and Madile. Adéle Marion, Columbines. The Infant 
Drummer, Master Vokins. Au Irish Jig, by Misther 
Paddy’ Son. The Devil's Chapeau, by Majilton the Gro- 
tesque. The whole produced under the direction of Mr. 
Edward Stirling. 

On Monday Morning, Jan. 28, the Boys of the Royal 
Masonic Institution will attend. 

Prices:—Private boxes, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 guineas; 
Stalls, 7s ; dress circle, 5s; first circle, 4s ; balcony seats, 
38; pit, 2s; lower gallery, 1s; upper gallery,6d. Box 
office open from Ten till Five daily. Doors open at 
half-past six, commence at seven. 


J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 

@ Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe, 

114 to 120 Regent street; 22 Cornhill, London; 10 
a street, Manchester; and 50 Bold street, Liver- 








SPECIALITIES—In OVERCOATS for Driving, of 
milled and treble Devon and Melton 
Waterproof Cloths. These coats are 
made with double-stitched edges in 
a new form, with great style and 
neatness. 

8PECIALITIES—In MORNING and EVENING 
SUITS for full dress and other pur- 
poses. 

SPECIALITIES—In OVERCOATS for the Prome- 
nade or Demi-Dress, of light, warm, 
fine soft cloths, lined throughout 
with silk, quilted in swans’ down. 

SPECIALITIES—In DRESS SUITS for Boys. 

SPECIALITIES—In DRESS KNICKERBOCKER 
SUITS for Boys. 

SPEC[ALITIES—In OVERCOATS for Boys. 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 


On Tuesday, January 29, will be published. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 
LXXXVIII. (for FEBRUARY, 1867), price 1s. 
CONTENTS. 
1—The Cretan Insurrection. By a Resident in Crete. 
2—A Cheap Tour near Home. 
8—On the Hills. By Isa Craig Knox. 
4—Home Defences. I.—Army Recruiting. 
IIl.—Home Defences. 

5—Silcote of Sileotes. By Heury Kingsley. 
6—The State of Ireland. By T. E. Cliffe Leslie. 
7—A Vigil. By Emily H. Hickey. 
8—A Fet¥ Words on “FE. V. B.” and Female Artists. 


By F. T. P. 
9—Old Sir Douglas. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
Chapter XX XVILI.—Cloude. 
a XXXIX.—The Mystery of Evil. 

= XL.—The Course of Events. 
10—The Eden of Youth. 
11—Alexander Smith. 
NEW STORIES by the Hon. Mrs. NORTON and Mr, 

HENRY KINGSLEY are continued in this Number. 


MACMILLAN and Co., London; sold by all Booksellers, 
Newsagents, apd at all Railway Stations. 


On Tuesday, the 29th inst. One Shilling, No. 86. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
FEBRUARY. With Illustrations, by M. Ellen 
Edwards and Frederick Leighton, A.R.A. 
CONTENTS. 
The Claverings. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter ne —_ Ongar thought 


ut it. 
» XXXVIII.—How to dispose of a Wife. 
” XXXIX.—Farewell to Doodles. 
The Old English Chroniclers. 
Reminiscences of an English Cadet in the Austrian 
Service. Part II. 
A Week in a French Country House, PartI, (With 
an Illustration.) 
Orpheus. By G. A. Simcox. 
Our Old Pictures. By Samuel Laurence. 
Spain and the Spaniards. 
The Village on the Cliff. 
Chapter XX.—Never, Never. 
» Last“ Turn, Fortune, tarn thy Wheel !” 


Sairn, Exper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


IVIL SERVICE of INDIA.—CAN- 
DIDATES intending to present themselves at the 
OPEN COMPETITION, commencing on April 9, are 
reminded that certificates of birth, health, and charac- 
ter should be sent to the Office of the Civil Service 
Commissioners, on or before Ist February. 
EOLOGY. — KING’S COLLEGE, 
LONDON.—Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will 
commence a Course of Lectures on Geology on Friday, 
January 25,at 9 a.m. They will be coutinued on each 
succeeding Wednesday aud Friday at the same hour. A 
shorter course will be given on Wednesday evenings 
from 8 to 9. First Lecture, January 30. Text-book, 
“ Lyell’s Elements of Geology.” 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


RADFIELD.—ST. ANDREW’S 
COLLEG F, BRADFIELD, near READING.— 
Endowed Foundation School, Incorporated by Royal 
Charter.—For information apply to the Warden, Rev. 
THOMAS STEVENS, Bradfield, near Reading; or to 
the Honorary Secretary, J. H, PATTESON, Esq., at 
his Chambers, 1 Elm court, Middle Temple, London. 


UNIOR REFORM CLUB. 

Entrance Fee, 25 Guineas; Subscription, 6 Guineas. 

The Club House is now OPEN, and comprises all the 

advantages of a first-class Club. Forms of application 

for Membership and other information may be obtained 

from the Hon. Secretary, at the Club House, 16 Grafton 
strect, Bond street, W. 


TRANSFER of SCHOOL.—A Lady, 

qualified to give First-Class English Instruction, 
who desires to open a SCHOOL without being involved 
in the requisite pecuniary outlay, may make an advan- 
tageous arrangement by applying to “S.,” care of Mr. 
HOLDEN, Bookseller, Church street, Liverpool. A 
hand salary will be given, if preferred. 























HE NEW CITY SHOW ROOMS 


FOR 
TABLE GLASS, CHINA, and CHANDELIERS. 
J. DEFRIES and SONS 
have now opened their 
te NEW CITY SHOW ROOMS, 

Containing an entirely new, extensive, and beautiful 
Stock of the above Goods, of their own manufacture. 
An inspection of their latest designs in [amps, Chan- 

deliers, Breakfast, Dinner, and Dessert Services, &c., is 

Tespectfully invited. 

147 HOUNDSDITCH. 


HE INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 
ESSENCE.—The most scientifically prepared and 
most powerfully nutritive cordial ever introduced ; re- 
emt their normal condition all the secretions, on the 
= ity of which perfect health depends. It is aspecitic 
ob ebility of all kinds, and from its containing, among 
er ingredients, pepsine and phosphate of soda, will 
ve highly beneticial to the nervous and dyspeptic. 
Bo _ 88 per bottle, or four quantities in one for 22s. 
agents, Messrs. Baumgarten and Co., 520 Oxford 
street, W.C., and 8 Cullum street, Fenchurch street, 
E.C., London. 


(URES of COUGHS and COLDS by 
Ppt Locock’s WAFERS.—From Mr. Wilcox, 








“A 





Tospect row, Birmingt : to-day 
informed me that he had taken them very frequently 
ae the last four years, and also recommended them 
ee and had never known them to fail.” Tuey 
§ . instant relief to asthma, consumption, coughs, and 

iaorders of the breath and lungs. To siugers and 
Ly: ¢ speakers they are invaluabie for the voice Price 

id per box. By all druggists. 


| 








IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT 
(EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIEBIG). 

Manufactured by LIEBIG'S EXTRACT of MEAT 
COMPANY (Limited), 43 Mark lane, London, at 
their manufactories in South America; analyzed and 
certified genuine by Baron Liebig, the inventor. Per- 
sons suffering from weak digestion, invalids requiring 
strengthening diet, aged persons, children (particularly 
those of weak constitution or suffering from scrofula), 
infants after being weaned, and ladies after contiue- 
ment, will find this Extract, properly pre d in various 
very palatable forms, extremely useful, ‘Taken with 
rice, arrow-root, sago, &c., the Extract will be found to 
be an agreeable substitute for cod-liver oil, and equally 
efficient. At sea it is invaluable, being an excellent anti- 
scorbutic; also in travelling. It has proved of great 


This day is published, price 7s 6d. 
A NEW TRANSLATION of the 
MINOR PROPHETS, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, 
Nahum, —- Zephaniah, and Hi from the 
original Hebrew only. By the late Jonn Bectamy. 

In the notes to Jonah will be found a clearing up of 
the vexed question of Jonah in the belly of the fish. In 
the notes to Micah there is a crushing reply to the 
ONE GOD, and to the Uniteriaus, the worshippers 

7 2; and to 8, 
WITHOUT a GOD. ; 

Also an ORIGINAL TREATISE on the 9th VERSE 
of the APOSTLE JUDE, concerning Michael the Arch- 
angel contending with the Devil about the body of 
Moses; showing who Michael the Archangel was, and 
what Devil he contended against. 

London: Simpxry, Marsmacu, and Co., Stationers’ 


Hall court. 

Free by it, by addressing P. Stuart, Elm 
— Seaforth, Liverpool, eadesing the Shi in 
stamps. 


A New Edition, with many Valuable Additions, in one 
thick vol, the Thirteenth Edition, price lés. 
N ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE, 
Describing the Symptoms, Causes, and correct 
Treatment of Diseases, with a large Collection of ap- 
roved Prescriptions, &c. Forming a Comprehensive 
edicul Guide for the Clergy, Families, Emigrants, &c. 
By T. J. Granam, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians of Edinburgh. 
“Of all the Medical Guides that have come to our 
hands, this is by far the best. For fulness and com~- 
pleteness they all yield the palm to Dr. Graham'’s,"<= 


nner. 
“ Far excelling every publication of its class."—=British 
Standard. 
“Popular works have been wnat ty several 
medical practitioners, but none of them equal those by 
Dr. Graham.”—Medical Circular, Jauuary, 1862. 


London: Published by Simpxtn, MagsHaLt, and Co., 
Stationers’ Court. Sold by all Booksellers. 


Ready on the 28th inst., price 1s, the FEBRUARY 
Number of 
T H E M O N T H 








CONTENTS. 
1—A Stormy Life; or, Queen Margaret's Journal. By 
Lady G. Fullerton. 
Part I1—Chap. XXV.—Harlech Castle. 
- XXVL—Evil Tidings. 
» XXVIL—Pages from the Queens Jouraa 1. 
» XXVILL—Meeting with Old Friends. 
2—Social loangers. 
3—Rboda, a Devonshire Eclogue 
4—nglish Premiers. 
VIil.—Charles James Fox (concluded). 
5—The Column of Trajan. 
(6—Catholic Questions for the New Session. 
7—Ancor-Viat—A New Giant City. 
ur Library Table. 
Dean Stanley on Loretto—Poujoulat, Histoire de 
France—Tales of the Early Christians—Nampon, 
Etude de la Doctrine Catholique—More about 
setshire—Townseud’s Modern Geometry—Ante- 
Nicene Library—Thistled — Miscell 
Note tw the Article on “ Irish Birds’ Nests.” 
London: Simpxix, MARSHALL, and Co. 


T= QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
CCXLIII, is PUBLISHED THI3 DAY, 
ConTENTS. 

1—Charles Lamb and his Companions, 
2—The Cholera Conference. 
8—Booke of Fiction for Children. 
4—Law and Justice in the United States, 
5—The Week's Republic in Palermo, 1860. 
6—Game and the Game Laws. 
7—Uitra-Ritualism. 
6—Yankes Wit - Humour. 


y an 
*,* CCXLI. and CCXLIL will contain the Index to 
last Twenty V olumes. 
Jonun Murray, Albemarle street. 














On the 28th iust. (price One Shilling), the FEBRUARY 
Number of 


TT! TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
ConTENTS. 
Lady Adelaide's Oath. By the Author of “ East Lynae.” 
Chap. XXX 1I.—The Dead in Life. 
» XXXII.—In the Trestie-Closet. 
» XXXIIL—Sowing and Reaping. 
From Vienna to Pesth. By Dr. Ecroyd. 
The Old Tale with a New End. By the Author of 
“ Charlie Thornhill,” &c. 
Maurice Craven's Madness. By Hesba Stretton, Author 
of “The Travelling Post-Ofice” in “ Mugby Junction.” 
Forgiven at Last. 
“Gup.” By Florence Marryat. 
Is He a Spy? 
With Joe Manton iu Missouri, U.S. 
November Meteors. 
The Story of a Coquette. 
Ou the Yorkshire Hills about Haworth. 
Ricuakp Bentiey New Burlington street. 





value in hot climates, where it is almost impossible, on 
account of the nature of the meat, to obtain good beef 
tea. It keeps unaltered for years, and in any climate, 
and enables any ordinary cook to make with ease many 
of the most palatable soups, made dishes, and sauces. 
Caution.—This is the only Extract of Meat analyzed 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 
yj BTALLIC PEN-MAKER 
al TO THE QUEEN. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT 
ts the attention of the Commercial. 


R full 





and warranted genuine by Baron Liebig, the x 
and authorized by him to be called LIEBIG'S EX- 
TRACT of MEAT, or Extractum Carnis Liebig. Every 
jar of the Company's Extract bears Baron Liebig’s C er- 
tificate. Several imitations have appeared in the market, 
some of them very deficient in quality.—-Svld by all 
Chemists and Italian Warehousemen, also by Van 
Abbott, Crosse and Blackwell, Barclay aud Sons, 
Fortnum and Mason. Tie trade supplied wholesale. 





HOMSON’S CORSET. The 
“GLOVE-FITIING,” ou February 10. 
THOMSON’S CRINOLINES. NEW 


STYLES, on February 10, 





y direc’ 
Public, and all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, aud great durability, will ensure 
universal preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York ; and at 37 Grace- 
church street, Londou. 

FIELDS’ PATENT SELF-FITTING 

CANDLES. From ls. per Ib. upwards, in all sizes. 

FIELDS’ PRIZE MEDAL PARAF- 

FINE CANDLES, (the Original), 1s 8d per lb. To be 
had of all dealers iu Town and Country. 
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Ww. C. BENNETT’S SONGS. 
Price 1s. 


SONGS BY A 
By W. C. 


“Mr, W. C. Bennett has been well advised to collect 
his various songs. He has selected from his large store 
a hundred, und here they are in a handsome volume, 
which ought immediately to become popular. We find 
here many old acquaintances and some new faces, but 
everywhere the same grace, melody, and Saxon purity of 
language. A little more accuracy and finish, and Mr. 
Bennett might rank as the Béranger of England. Heis 
a genuine post.”—Leader. 

“Mr. Bennett is quite right in calling himself a 
Writer of Songs. Nearly all the lyric poetry in this 
volume is admirable, but the songs are particularly 
Deautiful. When he writes in his own simple, natural 
way, we have no song-writer who can be compared to 
him."—ZJllustraled Times. 

“ We always like his writing when he dares to be true 
to his own genius."—Athenzum. 

“‘ He bids fair to become one of our best English song- 
writers.”— Literary Gazette. 

“we hold Mr. Bennett to be among the best of our 
song-writers. We hope Mr. Bennett will give the world 
the remainder of his songs. He isso genial, so healthy, 
60 purely Saxon."—Critic. 

“This volume will be a welcome addition to the 
poetic literature of the day."—Jforning Chronicle. 

“This volume ought to meet with public favour.”"— 
Observer. 

“ He writes like a true poet.”"— Weekly Dispatch. 

“They are Conceived in the purest and most versatile 
vein of poetry.”—John Bull. 

“Most are very good indeed. Many are really beauti- 
ful."—Morning Herald.” 





SONG WRITER. 
BENNETT. 


“The volume will be acceptable to a vast number of 
readers—those to whom the song sings to the heart. We 
can heartily commend Mr. Bennett's songs to our 
readers."—Morning Advertiser. 

““Mr. Beunett has achieved a most decided success.” 
—Altlas. 

“ *Song-writer’ is an ambitious title, but Mr. Bennett 
has vindicated his right toa place of some note among 
those to whom it may be applied."—Statesman. 

‘*Entitle their author to a high place among our 
popular song-writers.”—Jnguirer. 

“Will delight all readers, because of their true feel- 
ing and unaffected grace."—News of the World. 

** He possesses in no small degree feeling, fancy, con- 
densation, and a varied power of expression.”"—Surday 
Times. 

“He is terse, epigrammatic, and, when he pleases, 
eloquent and pathetic."—JVeekly Times. 

“To beautify and elevate the events and emotions of 
ordinary life through the transfiguration of poetry is, we 
think, essentially Mr. Bennett's vocation."—Daily Tele- 
graph. 

“Mr. Bennett is, as he truly calls himself, a song- 
writer.”"—Economist. 

“ His heart is healthy. Man and Nature have their 
bright side for him. His sorrows and his joys all have 
a true manliness in them. His sadness never becomes 
a whine,—his mirth never becomes frivolous. His sensi- 
bility, imagination, and right use of words, give to his 
verses the ring Of true songs.” — British Quarterly 
Review. 





ce) 


“ He isa song-writer of no common order.” — Guardian. 





Price 1s. 


BABY MAY, THE WORN WEDDING-RING, 


AND OTHER HOME POEMS. 
—o—- 
Price 1s. 


QUEEN ELEANOR’S VENGEANCE, BALLADS, 


NARRATIVE POEMS. 


London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, the Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 





NEW NOVEL BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


WOODBURN GRAN G E. 


By WILLIAM HOWITT, 
Author of “ The Man of the People,” &c. 


CHARLES W. WOOD, Publisher, 13 Tavistock Street, Strand. 








WILLCOX & GIBBS’ NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 


Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, 
will do all kinds of Domestic Work; cannot be 


Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; 
put out of order, and is learned in an hour; in 


short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 
Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. All Machines warranted. 


Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. Inspection invited. Price from £8. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 














Third Edition, cloth, price 3s 6d. 
HE WEDDING GUESTS. A Novel. 
By Mrs. Hume Rotsery. 
London: F. Prrmay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





NEW EDITION, ILLUSTRATED. 
Just published, extra cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 
ILLIE’S CORN-FIELD— 
j The GOLDEN RULE, and Other Stories for 
Children, By Mrs. Roruery. New Edition, with 7 
full-page illustrations, on toned paper. 


London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Feap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s 6d. 
OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 
By THomas SHorter, Editor of “A Book of Eng- 
Aish Poetry,” &c. - - ” 
“uaa have as ~ volume to a lady, and she declares 
she never found so many ‘nice things’ i b 
before.” —Jilustrated Times. shes tiie hdeiiaaaaed 
“As a book of poetry for presentation to young or old, 
we know of none equal to it."—St, James's Chronicle. 
London; F. Piraan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s 6d. 
IAMOND DUST. By Euiza Coox. 
“ A rich and varied collectiou.”—JJorning Star. 

‘*A charming volume,.”—Sun, 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 
i ES from the BOOK of LIFE. 
By Cuarves Saavw. 
London: Savypers, Orey, and Co., 66 Brook street, W. 








LAVATER’S PHYSLOGNOMY. 
8yo, cloth, 12s. 
GSSAY on PHYSIOGNOMY, designed 
to promote the Knowledge and Love of Mankind, 
written in the Gerwan Language, by Joun Casper 
LavaTER, and translated into English by ‘IT. Hotcrort, 
to which is added One Hundred Physiognomical Rules, 
a Posthumous Work by Lavater, and Memoirs of the 
Life of the Author; 13th edition, with upwards of 400 
protiles, &c. An Abridgment of the same, crown 8yo, 
cloth, 33, 
London: WitirtaAm Teaa, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 
12ino, cloth, 2s 6d. - - 
yuers (R.) LATIN DELECTUS. 
A new and improved Edition by the Rev. T. H. 
Liypsay Leary, D.C.L, Author of “ Easy Latin Exer- 
cises,” and Kditor of ‘** Homer, Herodotus,” &c. 
London: Wititam Teaa, Pancras lane, Cheapside, 
WORKING MEN AND RELIGIOUS 
INSTITUTIONS. 


VERBATIM Report of the Important 
Conference on this subject at the London Cotlee 
House appears in the “ NONCONFORMIST ” of Wed- 
nesday, January 23. Price, with supplement, 5d. Per- 
sous desiring a number of copies for distribution should 
communicate with the publisher without delay. 18 
Bouverie street, Fleet street, K.C., aud the principal 
newsagents. 
Now ready 
TPHE MONEYS of ALL NATIONS, 
J with their Coriect Value in English Currency. 
Six copies seut free by post on receipt of two penny 
Stamps. 
Address, T. ROBERTS and CO., 8 Crane court, Fleet 
street, London. 





ial, 
MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S WORKs. 
PSYCHOLOGY. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 16s, 
ESSAYS. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 12s, 
ESSAYS. Second Series. 1 vol. 8yo, cloth, 


EDUCATION. 1 vol. 8yo, cloth, 6s, 
CLASSIFICATION of SCIENCES. 8;, 
s 6d. . 


A SYSTEM of PHILOSOPHY. | 
FIRST PRINCIPLES, 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 1és,—11. 
BIOLOGY, Vol. L, 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 16s. ‘ 

The Continuation of the SYSTEM of PHILOSOPHY 
of which the foregoing two volumes form the c »mamence. 
ment, is issued in first instance to Subscribers only, 
who prepay 103 for each four Parts, six of which form 
one Volume. 

WiLLr1aMs and Norcate, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 

Garden, London; 20 South Frederick street, Edinburzh, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
For a constant succession of New Books, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUyX, 


Commencing at any date. 


COUNTRY BOOK CLUBS. 


Two or three friends in any part of the country may 
unite in one Subscription, and obtain a constant supply 
of the best Books on the following terms :— 

FOR the NEWEST BOOKS. 
Fifteen Volumesat one time—Five Guineas per annum, 
and Three Volumes for every additional Guinea 
FOR OLDER BOOKS. 


Twenty-five Volumes at one time—Five Guineas px 
annum, and Five Volumes for every additional Guines 

A Catalogue of Works added to the Library fron 
January, 1865, to the present time, containing a very 
large and varied selection of Books in every depart. 
ment of literature, is now ready, and will be forwardel, 
postage free, on application. 

MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford street. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


Felix Holt, 6s—Froude’s Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
Vols. I. to IV., 3is—Life and Letters of Lady Arabells 
Stuart, 5s—Ecce Homo, 6s—From Cadet to Colonel, is— 
Simpson's Life of Carl Maria von Weber, 5s—Stamer's 
Recollections of Adventure, 5s—Palgrave's Travels in 
Arabia, 12s—Memoirs of the Rev. F. W. Robertson, lis 
— Livingstone’s Travels in the Zambesi, 63 — Miss 
Berry's Journals, 6s—Garibaldi at Home, by Sir J. 
M'Grigor, 33 6d—Maffei's Brigand Life in Italy, 6 
Wives and Daughters, 2 vols., 7s 6d—A Noble Life, is— 
Elster’s Folly, 5s—The King’s Own Borderers, 43 6d— 
And nearly One Thousaud other Popular Books, at 
greatly reduced prices. 

Catalogues free on application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford 
street. 











WEALE'S SERIES 
MANUAL of the MOLLUSCA, RECENT and FOSSIL 
SHELLS. 

Just published, a new and revised Evlition, price 53 64. 
WOODWARD’S MANUAL of the MOLLUSCA, 
a Treatise on Recent and Fossil Shells, with 
numerous Illustrations by Waterhouse aud Lowry. 

Forming Vol. 72 of WEALE'S SERIES. 

Comprising also, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 
A complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent 02 

application. 

London: Virtve and Co., 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 


This day is published, price 33 61. 
\ EDICAL STUDENTS of the 
tv 


P&RIOD: a few Words in Defence of those 
much Maligned People, with Digressions on various 
Topics of Public Interest connected with Medical 
Science. By R. Tempe Watent, D.D., late Scholar 
of King’s College, Loudon. 

W. Biackwoop and Sons, Ediuburgh and London. 


COBDEN’S POLITICAL WRITINGS. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, price 243. 
T= POLITICAL WRITINGS of 

KICHARD COBDEN. 
London: Wriitram Rivaway, 169 Piccadilly, W. 
New York: D. AppLeTon and Co., Broadway. 


RAMER’S GUINEA MUSICAL 
SUBSCRIPIION entitles Subscribers to select 
and retain as their own property FIVE GUINEAS 
WORTH of their SHEKT MUSIC calc ilated at the 
marked price.—Prospectuses can be had or forwarded 
on application. 
Cramer and Co. (Limited), 201 Regent street, Lou- 
don, W. . 
N.B.—Schools ar2 requested to apply for C. and Co.'s 
private Circular. 


T= CHURCH INSTITUTE, Leeds.— 
The BUILDER of this week, 4d, by post, 54, 
contains:—Internal aud kxternal Views of the New 
Church Institute, Leeds, wiih Plans—The Designs fot 
the National Gallery—DVore’s Paradise Lost—Notes of 
Shop-Frouts—Archevlogy in Rome—Melbourue—Life 
and Death at Sea, and other papers, with ail the news 
1 York street, Covent garden, aud all Newsmen. 
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STRAHAN AND C0.’s 
MAGAZINES FOR FEBRUARY. 


— o-—— 


G00D WORDS. 


Sixpence Monthly, eee ie 
Norman Macteop, D.D., one of Her Majesty's 
Edited by Xo Chaplains. ; 
ConTENTS. “ 
i ‘ourt: a London Story. By George Mac- 
Oe Author of “ David Elginbrod,” “ Alec 
Forbes,” &e., &c- With an Iilustration. 
Chap. V.—More about Guild Court. 
» VI—The Morning of Christmas Day. 
. By the Rev. Alan Brodrick. 
— By the Rev. R. W. Dale. 
4—A Northern Desert: Notes of a Journey into Ice- 
land. By S. Baring-Gould, M.A. 
$—The Care of the Little Ones: a Lesson from Bel- 
gium. By the Rev. H. T. Armfield. 
¢—The Highlanders of France, By the Rey. H. 8. 


an. 
ota Shine! By C.J. Vaughan, D.D., Vicar of 
Doncaster. : 
g—Omar and the Persian. By S.A. D. J. 
Tilustration. ? 
9—Unhealthy Humour. By John Hollingshead. 
10—Augustine aud Adeodatus. By the Rev. Professor 
Plumptre. 
ll—The Atmosphere and the Clouds. 
Glaisher, F.R.S. ; 
19—The English Demoniac. By William Gilbert. 
13—The Dying Cottager. By Julia Haughton, 
14—Standing on Tiptoe, By T. Herbert Jones. 
15—Tin-Mining in Cornwall ani its Traditions. By 
Robert Hunt, F.R.G.S. 
1¢—The Creed of Christendom. I. The Fatherhood of 
God. By the Rev. Professor Mansel. 
17—The Starling. By the Editor. With an Illustration. 
Chap. I1].—The Serjeant and his Starling in 
Troutie. 
IV.—The Serjeant on his Trial; or, 
Much Ado abent Nothing. 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


Sevenpence Monthly, Illustrated. 
Edited by Tuomas Guruaie, D.D. 
CoNTENTS. 
1—The Huguenot Family in the English Village. 
By Sarah Tytler, Author of “ Citoyenne Jacque- 
line," &c. With an Illustration. 
XI1.—The Rolles at the Castle. 
XIIL—Mr. Hoadley and Mr. Lushington. 
XIV.—The Man of the World, and the Woman 
of the Closet. 
2—-An Earnest Cry. By Lady E. C. 
$—Peter Martyr.—II. By W. L. Alexander, D.D. 
4—The Art of Consoling. By the Rev. J. H, Grand- 
ierre. 
b—How to Use the Epistles. By the Dean of Canter- 
buy. Il—The First Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians. 
6—Put it Through Again: Thoughts on Successive 
Trials, By Rev. W. Arnot, M.A. 
7—The Rights of Women. By the Kditor. 
8—Auntie’s Lessons. By Fanny R. H. 
lilustration. 
9—The Seven Consciences, with Cases in Point. IV. 
—A Seared Conscience. By Jubn de Liefde. 
10—The Feeding of the Five Thousand. By William 
Hanna, D.D. 
1l—Luther the Singer, By the Author of “ Annals of a 
Quiet Neighbourhood.”"—IILI. 
12—The Minor Prophets. By David Brown, D.D. In- 
troduction. 
13—Thomas Fuller, and his ‘‘ Holy and Profane State.” 
By A. Thomson, D.D. 
li—The Martyr. By the Rev. Professor Plumptre. 
With an Illustration. 
1}—Capiain Hopkins’ Evening Party. 
Whiitgift. 
1¢—Last Words in Canterbury Cathedral in 1866, and 
First Words in 1867. By the Dean, 
17—Noies for Readers out of the Way. 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, and SOCIAL, 
Half-a-Crown Montily. 
ConTentTs. 

1—Robert Browning. Second Paper. 
2—Public Schools, By the Rev. ‘'homas Markby, M.A. 
3—A Legend of the Couucilof Nice. By Cecil Frances 

Alexander. 
eae Tune-Books. By S. G. Hatherly, Mus, Bac. 

xon, 

5—Apollonius of Tyana. By the Rev. F.S. Watson, M.A. 
6—Eugénie de Guerin. By F. C. Colquhoun. 
i—Mediwval Universities. By Dr. F. Helfenstein. 
8—Jotiings from Danish Theology. By the Rev. W.C. 

Dowding, M.A. 
9—Notices of Books, 


THE ARGOSY, 


A MAGAZINE of TALES, TRAVELS, 
ESSAYS, and POEMS. 
Contents. 
1~The History of Robert Falconer. With an Illustration. 
Chap. X1.—Robert’s Plan of Salvation. 
»» _XII1.—Robert's Mother, 
» XIIl.—Mary St. John. 
» XIV.—Eric Erieson. 
» XV.—Mr. Lammie’s Farm. 
2—Youth and Maidenhood. By S. A. D. I. 
é—Ruters in Italy. By the Author of “ Citoyenne 
Jacqueline,” &. 
4—Larry Geoghegan ; or, a Drive with a Dublin Carman. 
— = he Marry? By the Author of “The 
rown Bequest.” Chaps, I., 11., LI. 
6—Just Half-a-Million. 
ie aad Village. By Henry Holbeach.—VIII., 
8A Visit to a Pasha. By Ashley Carr Glyn. 


$=—The Fountain of Guin i 
gamp. By Bessie Kayner 
Parkes. With an Illustration. , . 


Srrawan and Co. Ludgate hill and all Booksellers. 


With an 


By James 


” 


With an 


By Andrew 





Weale’s Educational Books, 


o—- 
ASTRONOMY. By Rev. R. Main. 1s. 
COMPOSITION and PUNCTUATION. By 


J. Brennan. Is. 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Hyde Clarke. 
Containing above 100,000 Words, or 50,000 more than 


in any existing work. 3s 6d. 
ENGLAND, HISTORY of. By W. D. Hamil- 


ton. 4s. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Hyde Clarke. 1s. 
GREECE, HISTORY of. By E. Levien. 2s 64d. 
ROME, HISTORY of. By E. Lovien. 2s 6d. 
ARITHMETIC, STEPPING-STONE to. By 


Arman. 1s. KBY, Is. 


ARITHMETIC, By J. R. Young. 1s 6d, Key, 
1s 6d. 


ALGEBRA. By J. Haddon. 2s. Key, 1s 6d. 
BOOK-KEEPING. By J. Haddon. 1s. 
CALCULUS, Differential. By J. Haddon. 1s. 
CALCULUS, Integral. By H. Cox. 1s. 
EUCLID'S GEOMETRY. By H. Law. 2s. 





GEOMETRY and CONIC SECTIONS. By J. 
Hann. 1s. 
LOGARITHMS, Tables of, &. By H. Law. 


2s 6d. 
MECHANICS. By C. Tomlinson. 1s. 
MENSURATION, By T. Baker. 1s. 
STATICS and DYNAMICS. By T. Baker. 1s. 


TRIGONOMETRY, Plane and Spherical. By 
J. Hann. 2s. Separately, 1s each. 


FRENCH GRAMMAR. ByG.L. Strauss, 1s. 


FRENCH-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-FRENCH 
DICTIONARY. ByA.Elwes. 236d. Or separately, 
French-English, 1s; English-French, 1s 6d. 

GERMAN GRAMMAR. By G.L. Strauss. 1s. 

GERMAN READER, from the Best Authors. 
Is. 

TRIGLOT DICTIONARY. By N. E. Hamil- 
ton. German—English—French ; l'rench—English— 
German; English—German—French. 33; or separ- 
ately, in Three Parts, 1s each. 

GREEK GRAMMAR. By H.C. Hamilton. 1s. 

GREEK-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-GREEK 
LEXICON. By H. R. Hamilton. 43; or separately, 
in Two Parts, 28 each. 

HEBREW GRAMMAR. By Dr. Breslau. 1s. 

HEBREW-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 
HEBREW DICTIONARY and GRAMMAR. By Dr. 
Breslau. Two vols., strongly bound, 123; half 
morocco, 14s. Or separately, Hebrew-English, 6s ; 
English-Hebrew, 3s. 

ITALIAN GRAMMAR. By A. Elwes. 1s. 


TRIGLOT DICTIONARY. By A. Elwes. 
Italian—English—French ; English —Italian—French; 
French—Italian—English. Strongly bound, 7s 6d; 
or separately, in Three Parts, 23 each. 

LATIN GRAMMAR. By T. Goodwin. 1s. 

LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN 
DICTIONARY. By T. Goodwin. 33 6d; or separ- 
ately, Part I., 28; Part II., ls 64. 

SPANISH GRAMMAR. By A. Elwes. 1s. 

SPANISH-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 
SPANISH DICLIONARY. By A. Elwes. 43, 


LATIN DELECTUS. By H. Young. 1s. 

CJESAR’S GALLIC WAR. 2s. 

CICERO. De Amicitia, de Senectute, &e. 2s. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. Is, 

HORACE. Odes and Epodes, 1s; Satires and 
Epistles, Is 6d. 

LIVY. Books i., ii, 1s 6d; Book iii., iv., v., 
1s 6d; Books xxi., xxii., ls. 

SALLUST. Catiline and Jugurtha, 1s 6d. 

TERENCE. Andria, &., 1s 6d; Adelphi, 
Hecyra, and Phormio, 2s. 

VIRGIL. The Georgics and Bucolics, 1s; the 


Aneid, 2s. 


GREEK READER. By H. Young. 1s. 

JESCHYLUS. Prometheus Vinctus, 1s; Septem 
contra Thebes, Is. 

ARISTOPHANES. Acharnians, Is 6d. 

EURIPIDES. MUHecuba and Medea, Is 6d; 
Alcestis, Is. 

HERODOTUS. i, ii., 1s 64; iii, iv., 1s 6d; v., 
vi., vii., 1s 64; viii., ix., aud Index, ls 6d. 

HOMER. Iliad, i. to vi., 1s 6d; vii. to xii., 
Is 6d; xii. to xviii., ls Gd jxix. to xxiv., Is 6d. 

HOMER. Odyssey, i. to vi., 1s 6d; vii. to xii., 
- 6d; xiii. to xviii, ls 6d; xix. to xxiv., and Hymns, 
23, 


LUCIAN. Select Dialogues, Is. 
PLATO. Apology, Crito, and Phado, 2s. 
SOPHOCLES. (&dipus, Tyrannus, 1s; Anti- 


gone, 28. 
THUCYDIDES. i., 1s. 
XENOPHON. Anabasis, i, ii., iii, 1s; iv., v., 
vi., vii., 1s. 
*,* Additional Volumes, by popular Authors, are in 
preparation. 
London: Virtuk and Co., 26 Ivy Jane, Paternoster 
row, and all Booksellers. 





EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS. 





CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 


THE ELEMENTS of DEDUCTIVE 
LOGIC. Designed mainly for the Use of Junior 
Students in the Universities. By Tuomas Fow Ler, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Lincola College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 33 6d. 


. THE GOLDEN TREASURY of ANCIENT 
GREEK PORTRY. By R. 8. Werenr, M.A., Fellow 
of Oriel College, Burrister-at-Law. Crown 8yo, cloth, 
price 8s 6d. 


3. SPECIMENS of EARLY ENGLISH. A 
Series of Extracts from English Authors, a.v. 1250 
—a.D. 1400. With Grammatical Introduction, Notes, 
and Glossary. By R. Morris, Esq., Editor of ** The 
Story of Genesis and Exodus,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 7s 61. [In December. 


4. AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on HEAT. 
With numerous Woodcuts and Diagrams. By Bat- 
Four Stewart, LL.D., F.R.S. Director of the Ob- 
servatory at Kew. Crown 8vyo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


. CHEMISTRY for STUDENTS. By A. W. 
Wituamson, Phil. Doc, F.RS., Professor of 
Chemistry, University College, London. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. Also, SOLULIONS of 
PROBLEMS in “Chemistry for Students.” By 
the same Author. Crown 8v0, sewed, price 6d. 


6. GREEK VERBS, Irregular and Defective ; 
their Forms, Meanings, and Quantity; embracing 
all the Tenses used by Greek Writers, with Re- 
ferences [to the Passages in which they are found. 
By W. Vertcu. Newand Revised Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 88 6d. 


7. DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY. By 
Geonce F. Cuampers, F.R.A.S., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo, price 21s. 

(Just ready. 


8. CATVLLI VERONENSIS LIBER. Recog- 
novit, Apparatvm Criticvm, Prolegomena, Ap- 
pendiees Addidit. R. Extis, Collegii Trinitatis, 
apvd Oxouieusis Socivs. (Jn the press. 


— 
. 


to 


or 


LIDDELL and SCOTT'S GREEK-ENGLISH 
LEXICON. Fifth Fdition. Crown 4to, £1 11s 6d. 


LIDDELL and SCOTT’S LEXICON for 
7 rn Eleventh Edition. Square 12mo, 
8 6d. 


LIDDELL and SCOTT'S GREEK-ENGLISH 
VOCABULARY. 18mo, 3s. 


WORDSWORTH’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 
Fourteenth Edition. 12mo, strongly bound, 4s. 
LLOYD'S GREEK TESTAMENT. With 
Marginal References, &c. 18mo, cloth, 33; Large 
Paper, fori Marginal Notes, 4to, cloth, 10s 6d; half 

morocco, Ids. 


VETUS TESTAMENTUM 
VERSIONE S#PTUAGINTA. 
cloth, lds. 

SOPHOCLIS TRAGCEDLZE, cum Commentariis 
G. Dinporri. Third Edition, 2 vols. feap 8vo, 21s; 
each Play separately, 2s 6d. The Text only, square 
16mo, 38 6d; each Play, 61. Joues’s Notes ou 
(£dipus Tyrannus, 6d. 

ZESCHYLUS, cum Notis et Scholia. Drvporri. 
: 9 8vo, cloth, £1 103s 6d. The Text separately, 

3 6d. 


HOMERI ILIAS, ex rec. Drnporru. 8vo, 
bs Gd. 


GRECE, ex 


3 vols. 13.0, 


HOMERI ODYSSEA DINDORFII. 
5s Cd. 

HOMERI ODYSSEA SCHOLIA GRJECA 
DINDORFII. 2 vols. 8vo, lis. 

HOMERI ILIAS, cum Brevi Annotatione 
curante C. G. Heyne. Accedunt Scholia Minora 
passim Emendata. 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 

ARISTOPHANES, cum. Annot. et Schol. DIN- 
DORFITI. 7 vole., £2 2. 

DEMOSTHENES, cum. Annot. et Schol. DIN- 
DORFII, 9 vols., £4 138. ‘Ihe Text separately, 


£2 22, 
PLATO, PHILEBUS. Revised Text and 
Post 8v0, cloth, 78 6). 


English Notes. 

PLATO, THEZETETUS. Revised Text and 
English Notes. CaMpbeLt. 8vo, cloth, 9s. 

SCHELLER'S LATIN LEXICON. Ruwp.e. 
Folio, cloth, 21+. 

BACON’S NOVUM ORGANUM. With English 
Notes by G. W. Krrcniy. 8vo, cloth, 93 6d. 

XENOPHONTIS HISTORIA GRECA. 
Dinporr, accedunt Annotatioues. Second Edition. 
8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 

XENOPHONTIS EXPEDITIO CYRI, cum 
Annotationibus. Dinporr. Second Edition. 
8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 

XENOPHONTIS INSTITUTIO CYRI, cum 
Annotationibus. Dinporr. 6vo, cloth, 10s 61. 
XENOPHONTIS MEMORABILIA 

SOCRATIS. Dinxvorr. 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 

PRICE’S TREATISE onthe INFINITESIMAL 

CALCULUS. 4 vols. 8vo, cloth, £3 3s. 


8yvo, 





Oxford: Printed at the Clarendon Press; 
And Published for the University by 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION. 
This day is published, price 10s 6d, the THIRD VOLUME OF 


COUNT MONTALEMBERT’S 


HISTORY OF THE MONKS OF THE WEST. 


Contents :—Christian Origin of the British Isles—St. Columba the Apostle of Caledonia—St. 
Augustine of Canterbury and the Roman Missionaries in England. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
Of whom may be had, 
Vols, I. and II. of the above, price 10s 6d each. 





MR. BURTON’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


The PUBLISHERS beg to intimate that Vols. I. to IV., 
BRINGING the NARRATIVE DOWN to the ABDICATION of QUEEN MARY, 
Will be published on 31st inst. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





On Wednesday will be published. 


NINA BALATKA: 
THE STORY OF A MAIDEN OF PRAGUE. 
Originally published in Blackwood's Magazine. 
In 2 vols., price 10s 6d. 
“ Nina Balatka loved a Jew, and that is her story.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








This day is published, price 5s. 


SPIN DRIFT. 


By J. NOEL PATON, R.S.A. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW MAGAZINE. 


THE CHURCHMAN’S SHILLING MAGAZINE 


AND 


FAMILY TREASURY. 


Conducted by the Rev. ROBERT H. BAYNES, M.A., Vicar of St. Michael and All Angels, 
Coventry, Editor of the “ Lyra Anglicana,” “English Lyrics,” &c. 


On Ist March will be published, Part I, price One Shilling, with Two Page 
Illustrations on Toned Paper. 
Books for Review should be sent to the care of the Publisher not later than 11th February. 
Show Cards, Prospectuses, &c., will be issued to the Trade immediately. 


London: HOULSTON and WRIGHT, 65 Paternoster Row. 





MR. DU CHAILLU’S 


JOURNEY TO ASHANGO LAND 


Will be Published NEXT WEEK. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Four Engravings by JEENS, price 24s. 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG: 


HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS. 
By WILLIAM WHITE. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY. 
(Lato HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY, Established 103 Years.) 


Chief Office: 15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, EW. 
City Office: 52 CHEAPSIDE, E.O. 
Manchester Branch: 25 CORPORATION STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Depots in all the principal Cities and Towns. 
DrREcTORS. 
The Rev. G. R. GLEIG, Chaplain-General to] ROBERT BELL, Esq., F.R.S.L., 14 York 
the Forces, 8 Warwick Square. Street, Portman Square. 

JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, Esq., 59 Lincoln's | ANDREW C. BARNARD, Esq., the Palace 
Inn Fields. Hampton Court. : 

The Rey. WILLIAM LAW, Marston Trussell Rectory, Market Harborough. 











GUARANTEED SUPPLY OF ALL THE NEW BOOKS IMMEDIATELY. 
The Now Book List, Sale List, Terms, and all particulars forwarded free on application to 
THOMAS HOOKHAM, Jun., Secretary and General Manager. 
15 OLD BOND STREET, W. 


en 
13 Great MaRgLeorover Srreer, 


HURST AND BLACKET?s 
NEW WORKS. 


a 
NEW AMERICA. By 


Hepworta Dixon. (SECOND EpIrtoy.) 2 yolg 
8vo, with Illustrations. 30s, bound. 


A BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS. By 
J. C. JAFFRESON, Barrister-at-Law, New, 
revised, aud Cheap Edition. 2 vols., 24s. . 

“ A book about lawyers deserves to be very popular, 

Mr. Jeaffreson has accomplished his work in a yary 

creditable manner.”—TZimes, ay 


LIFE in a FRENCH CHATEAU. 
By Hosert E. H. Jernincnay, Esq. 1 vol. With 
Illustrations. 10s 6d. (Next week. 


A WINTER with the SWALLOWsin 
ALGERIA. By M. Betuam Epwakps, 8yo, with 
Illustrations. 15s. 


The LIFE of JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. 
From bis Private Correspondence and Famil 
Popers. By ELizA MeErEyarD. Complete in 3 
vols. 8vo, with Portraits and above 30) beautiful 
Illustrations, 24s. 


LODGE'S PEERAGE and BARONET. 
AGE for 1867. Under the Especial Patronage of 
Her Majesty, and Corrected by the Nobility, 36th 
Edition. 1 vol., with the Arms beautifully engraved, 
handsomely bound, gilt edges, 31s 6d. 

“A work of great value. The most faithful record we 
possess of the aristocracy of the day.”"—Post, 


MY PILGRIMAGE to EASTERN 
SHRINES. By Exuitza C. Bus. 8y0, with 
Illustrations. 15s, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 

TWO MARRIAGES. By the Author 
of “John Halifax,” &c. 2 vols. 
MADONNA MARY. By Mrs. 


OurpHant, Author of ** Agnes,” &c. 3 vols. 


SAINT ALICE. By Edward Campbell 


Tarnsa. 3 vols. 


LEYTON HALL and Other Tales. By 


Marx Lemon. 3 vols. 


CHRISTIE'S FAITH. By the Author 


of “No Church," “ Owen,” “ Mattie,” &c. 3 vols. 


ANNALS of a QUIET NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD. By GroxcGe MacDOnNALp, M.A. 8 vols. 


A WOMAN'S CONFESSION. By Lady 
CAMPBELL. 3 vols. 


SYBIL’S SECOND LOVE. By Julia 
KavAnaGu, Author of “ Nathalie,” &c. 3 vols. 
| Just ready. 


THE POPULAR NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


William 





LADY ADELAIDE'S OATH. By Mrs. 
Henry Woon, Authoress of “East Lynne,” “The 
Channings," and “Mra. Halliburton’s Troubles.” 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

*,* Mr. Bentley begs to state that “Sir Cyrus of 

Stonycleft,” advertised by Mr. Newby as Mrs. Wood's 

new novel, is not by Mis. Henry Wood, the popular 

authoress of ‘‘ Kast Lynne.” Mr. Bentley is induced to 
make this statement, On account of the confusion which 
has arisen from the above circumstance, and the many 
complaints which have been made to him on the subject. 


OLD TRINITY. A Story of Real 
Life. By T. Mason Jones. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


NODDEBO PARSONAGE. From the 
Original Danish, by the Translator of “‘ The Guare 
dian,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo, 

“ True Danish humour bas seldom been exhibited in 

a more delightful form than in this fascinating story, 

translated into most simple and classical English. We 

have not seen a truer work of art for many years." 


Spectator. 
WHICH SHALL IT BE? 8 vols. 


post 8vo. 
“No one can read this book without being struck by 
the more than ordinary ability it displays. The charac- 
ter of Madeline throughout is of great psychological 
power, and the way in which she trembles on the Con 
fines of terrible faults shows a rare power of discrimima- 
tion.”"—Saturday Review. 
Also, nearly ready. 
ARMSTRONG MAGNEY. A Story 
of Modern Life. By Heraciitus Gagy. In 1 vol. 
post 8vo. 
RicHarp BeNnTLey, New Burlington street, W. 





On Monday next, the 28th inst., in large post vo, 5/0 
pp-, with Illustrations, 10s 6d. 


GOOD COOKERY. By the Right Hon. 


Lady LLANOVER. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington street, W. 





Now ready, 8vo, limp cloth, price 1s 6d. 


AMAICA in 1866. A Narrative of & 
Tour though the Island, with remarks on its S cial, 
Educational, and Industrial Condition. By THo™as 
Harvey and WILLIAM Brewin. : 
London: A. W. BENNETT, 5 Bishopsgate street With- 
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Immediately will be published. 


A MONTH in RUSSIA DURING the 
MARRIAGE of the CZAAREWITCH. 


By EDWARD DICEY. 
Dedicated by Permission to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
With Photographic Portraits. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





THE SPORTSMAN'’S VADE-MECUM. 
In large crown 8vo, price 15, New Style. 


A COMPLETELY NEW and ENLARGED EDITION of 


By STONEHENGE (J. H. Watsn), 
Editor of “ The Field,” Author of “The Greyhound.” 

Advantage has been tnken of the numerous alterations and additions in this New 
Edition to re-compose the entire Book in a larger type, and to add many original First- 
Class Illustrations. It is now in every respect a desideratum for English Sports- 
men, and the most complete Sporting Work issued, b ig in its t 
Shooting, Hunting, Coursing, Fishing, Hawking, Racing, Boating, Pedestrianism, 
and the Kural Games and Amusements of Great Britain. 


London: FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford street, W.C. 








OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS and FOLEK-LORE. 


In crown 8vo, elegantly printed, price 6s, cloth antiqu», 320 pp. 


LANCASHIRE FOLK-LORE. 


ILLUSTRATIVE of the SUPERSTITIOUS BELIEFS and PRAC- 
TICES, the LOCAL CUSTOMS and USAGES of the PEOPLE of 
the COUNTY PALATINE. 

Compiled and Edited by 
JOHN HARLAND, F.S.A., and T. T. WILKINSOR, F.R.A.S. 


GeveraL CoNTENTs —Superstitious Beliefs and Practices—Charms and Spells— 
The Devil, Demons, &c—Divinations—Miscellaneous Folk-Lore—Miracles—Omens 
and Predic»tions—Customs of Mano:s—Superstitions—Witeches and Witcheraft— 
Local Customs and Usages at various Seasons—Kating and Drinking Customs— 
Birth and Baptismal Customs—Betrothing and Bridal Custom s—Dying and Death- 
Bed Customs. 

A Limited Number, priuted on large paper, and balf-bound Roxburgh, will be issued 
at Fifteen Shillings. 


London: FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford street. 





FOR ENGLISH STUDENTS of the CIVIL LAW. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 15s, cloth. 
HE INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; with English Intro- 
duction, Translation, and Notes. By T. C. Sanpars, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, 
late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Third Edition, revised. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


CHEAPEST ONE-VOLUME EDITION OF MOORE’S POEMS. 
Complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Portrait, price 63, cloth plain ; 7s 6d, cloth, gilt 
edges ; or 15s, bound in morocco. 

HOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS, Traveller's 
Edition, including the Author's Autobiographical Prefaces, Notes, and other 

last Copyright Additions. 
Also, the latest Copyright Editions, as above. wr Mor. 
8 8s. d. 





PEOPLE'S EDITION, in larger type, with Portrait...... a? oe 
LIBRARY EDITION, medium 8vo, Portrait and Vignette ....... - 4 O.,. bl 6 
CABINET EDITION, 10 vols. fcap. 8vo, Plates ....... anew iepadl co 85 6 ue 


London: Lonemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, in 8vo, price 64, or 5s a dozen. 
HE FRANCHISE; FREEMEN ; FREE-TRADE; FOR- 
TUNE FABER. By the Author of‘‘'The People’s Blue-Book.” 
London: Lonemans, Grren, and Co., Paternoster row. 





HUNTER'S CONIC SECTIONS and MODERN ARITHMETIC, 
Now ready, in 12mo0, price 33 6d, cloth. 
N ODERN ARITHMETIC, a Treatise adapted for School 
Work and for Private Study; containing numerous Improvements in aid of 
Sar neeeaticn of Candidates for Public Examination. By the Rev. Joun Hunter, 


An EASY INTRODUCTION to the HIGHER TREATISES 
on the CONIC SECTIONS. By the same, 12mo, 3s 64; and KEY, 28. 
London: Lonemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 


N FORCE, its Mental and Moral Correlates ; and on that 
¥ which is supposed to underlie all Phenomena: with Speculations on Spirit- 
ualism, and other Abnormal Conditions of Mind. By Cates Bray, Author of 
The Philosophy of Necessity,” &c. 
“This volume aims to do for the science 
of the mental forces what Mr. Grove has 
done for those of the physical forces.. .. 
The crude thought of Mr. Bray is startling 
and irritating.” —British Quarterly Review. 
He is up to the very waist in the mud 


regions of the unknown, Mr. Bray's new 
work will provide ample suggestions,” &c. 
—Intellectual Observer. 

“This is a first attempt to carry 
scientitic law onwards and upwards into 
the region of a class of phenomena hither- 
and muck of clairvoyance, ghosts, and | to supposed not tobe amenable to human 
Spirit-rapping.”—Popular Science Review. | research, but to lie beyond the provin ce 

For those who are fond of metaphysi- | of man’s intellect.”"—London Review. 
eal speculations, carried often into the 
London: LoncMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


~~ 





NEW GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
Now ready, in feap. 8vo, price 2s 6d, cloth. 
N _ELEMENTARY GERMAN GRAMMAR, with Exer- 
Sch cises for Reading and Translation. Designed for the use of Students in 
r — and Colleges, and Candidates preparivg for Public Examinations. By C. W. 
Oi ISCHER-FIscHart, late Second Master in Arcubishop Holgate’s Grammar Schvol, 
ld Malton, Yorkshire. 
London: Longmans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





New Dictionary for Schools and Colleges. 
IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS. 


Messrs. CHAMBERS beg to announce that Part I. is now ready of a new 


POPULAR ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Containing the Erymotoay, Pronunciation, and Meantnas of every word at present 
in use (with the exception of very rare and obsolete words, and technical terms not 
found in general literature), together with all obsolete words found in the Bible, aud 
all participles and adverbs. 
This Dictionary has been specially prepared to meet the present educational re- 
quirements of 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES, 


and as a work for General Reference it will be found greatly superior to any at its 
price. It will be completed in about 


Eight Monthly Parts, at Sixpence Each, 
and will be found to be the 
CHEAPEST ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
ever published. 

eg An Eight-Page Prospectus of this important work has been prepared, and 
contains explanatory matter regarding the Reasons for issuing the Work—the Voca- 
bulary—the Arrangements of the Words—the P iation— i Etymology 
—and contents of Appendix. 

The Prospectus, which also contains two Spscimen Pages of the work, will be 
sent gratis and post-free upon application to 


W. and R. Cnambens, 339 High street, Edinburgh; or 47 Paternoster row, London. 








CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


The Monthly Part, just published, contains the First Eight Chapters of an Original 
Serial Tale, entitied 


LORD ULSWATER, 


By the AUTHOR of “LADY FLAVIA.” 
Tue Part (JUST ISSUED) ALSO CONTAINS = 

USEFUL WOODEN WALLS. BETWEEN TWO FIRES. 
“WHY a WINK MERCHANT?" } A SHOL in the SCRUB. 
DRAWING for FARMS in VICTORIA. | ters. 
A NATURALIST'S HOME. | MEAT for the MILLION. 
POEM—A Moth. | PICTURES of INDIA. 
OLD ELTON’S POST-OBIT. | PORM—An Island Farmer's Faucy. 
EMPTY LONDON. | A DAY in CANTON. 
JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. The P. & O. 
MY FIRST (and Last) DESCENT into a | The MONTH: Science and Arts. 

LEAD MINE. | POEM—Charles V. at the Convent of 
POEM--Tie Lincolashire Beck. )  Yuste. 

Of the New and Improved Series of CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL, Three Volumes, at 
9s each, have been published. They contain, besides the usual amouut of Lutervesuug 
and Instructive matier, the following Original Novels in full.— 

LOST SIR MASSINGBERD. The CLYFFARDS of CLYFFE. 
LORD LYNN’S WIFE. LADY FLAVIA. 
MARRIED BENEAIH HIM. MIRK ABBEY. 

BROUGHE TO LIGHT. 


W. and R. Cnamners, $39 High street, Edinburgh; or 47 Paternoster row, London. 


In Two Chap- 





Just published, crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE CLERGY AND THE PULPIT IN THEIR 
RELATIONS TO THE PEOPLE. 


By M. l’Abbé IstporE Mu.wo1s, 
Chaplain to the Emperor Napoleen I1I., and Missionary Apostolic. 


Translated by Geonce Percy Bapagr, late Chaplain in the Diocese of Bombay 
Author of “The Nestoriaus aud their Rituals,” 
“We have found this book as interesting as a novel; it is fresh and full of life, 
energy, aud character. If we are not mistaken, it will be most useful to the clergy, 
while many beside them may read it with protit."—Daily News. 


Surrp, ELpER, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





Just published, crown Svo, 5s. 


THE SCIENCE OF MODERATION ; 


Or, the Quantitative Analysis of the Good and the Beautiful. 
Formative Ethics. 
By W. Cave Tuomas. 


Sura, Ecper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





On the 29th inst., the FEBRUARY Number (price 2s.) of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
EDITED by JOHN MORLEY. 


1—EDMUND BURKE. PartI. By the Editor. 
2—OUR ADMIRALTY. By Captain Sherard Osborn, R.N. 
3—IMPRESSIONS of SPAIN. By A. Hayward. 
4—A CANOE VOYAGE. By P. G. Hamerton. 
5—The CHURCH of ENGLAND. Part II. By Viscount Amborley, M.P. 
6—The WHITE ROSE. Chapters VI—VIII. By Whyte Melville. 
7—PROSPECTS of the SESSION. By Henry D. Seymour. 

CAUSERIES. 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 

CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
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NEW WORKS. 


—o——_ 
FRASER’S MAGAZINE. No. 446, FEBRUARY, 
price 23 6d. (On Thursday next. 
CoNTENTs. 


The LAND SYSTEM of the COUNTRY | The MARSTONS. Chapters VIII.—XII. 
a REASON for a REFORM of PAR-| PENANCE and ABSOLUIION. 
LIAMENT. By T. E. Cliffe Leslie, Esq. } py puRPOSE and the PRESIDENT of 

FRAGMENT on the REIGN of ELIZA-| the UNILED STATES. By M. D. 
BETH. Fromthe Posthumous Papers Conway. 





of Mr. Buckle. BRITISH MERCHANT SEAMEN. By 
BANKS and BANKING. By Bonamy a Commander, R.N. 
Price, Esq. SUNSHINE at the LAND’S END. 


2 


SPEECHES on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM, 


1848-1866. By the Right Hon B. Disaaett, M.P., Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
8yv0, 12s. 


8 


The OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE on the 


CLAIMS of the UNITED STATES in respect to the “ALABAMA.” 8yvo, 
price 7s 6d. 


4 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION. By Henry Tuomas 


Buckie. Fifth Edition, complete in 3 vols. crown 8vo, price 24s, 
5. 


HISTORY of INDIA, from the Earliest Period to the 


Close of Lord Dalhousie’s Administration. By Jon Cuagk MarsuMan. Vols. 
I. and IL, crown 8vo, price 15s. 


*,* Vol. III., price 7s 6d, completing the Work, in April. 


6. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey 


to the Death of Elizabeth. By J. A. Froupe, M.A. Vols. IX. and X. (‘ Eliza- 
beth,” Vols. III. and LV.), 32s. 


7 


The ZANEID of VIRGIL, translated into ENGLISH 


VERSE. By Joun ContncTon, M.A., Corpus Professor of Latin in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8yo, 9s. 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of RICHARD 


WHATELY, D.D., late Archbishop of Dublin. By E. Jane WaaTe.y. With 
Two Portraits. 2 vols. 8yo, price 283. 


9. 
ENGLAND and CHRISTENDOM. . By the Most 
Rey, Archbishop MANNING. 1 vol. post 8vo. (Nearly ready. 
10. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS at the PARISH 


CHURCH of a UNIVERSITY CITY. By the Author of “ Recreations of a 
Country Parson.” Crown 8yo, price 33 ¢d. 


11. 
The OXFORD REFORMERS of 1498. By Frepertck 
SEEBOHM, 1 yol. 8yo. (Nearly ready. 
12 


SOME ACCOUNT of the LIFE and OPINIONS 


of a FIFTH-MONARCHY MAN, chiefly from the Writings of Joun Rooers, 
Preacher. Edited by the Rey. E. Rocers,M.A. Crown 4to, with Portrait, 16s, 
13. 


Dr. LATHAM’S DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE, founded on Todd's Edition of Dr. Johnson's Dictionary, Vol. L., 
now ready, in Two Parts. 4to, price £3 10s. 


14, 


The CORRELATION of PHYSICAL FORCES. By 


W. R. Grove, Q.C. Fifth Edition, revised and followed by a Discourse on Con- 
tinuity. Svo, 10s6d. The“ Diseourse on Continuity,” separately, price 2s 6d. 


15. 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


NATIONAL MUSIC; comprising Researches into Popular Songs, Traditions, 
= — By Cart ENGEL. With Frontispiece and many Musical Examples. 
v0, 16s. 


16. 


The FOLK-LORE of the NORTHERN COUNTIES 


of ENGLAND and the BORDERS. By W. HENDERSON. With Appendix on 
Household Stories by Rev. 8. BArrye-GovuLp. Crown 8vo, Frontispiece, 93 6d. 


17. 
The COMMERCIAL HANDBOOK of FRANCE. 
By FREDERICK Martin. Crown 8yvo, with Three Maps, price 7s 6d, 
————( 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 








MESSRS. BELL AND DALDy’s 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


ed 


BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. With English Notes 


Edited by various Scholars, under the direction of G. Lone, Eiq., M.A, and th, 
late Rev. A. J. MacueaNe, M.A. 8yo. e 
AESCHYLUS. F. A. Pater, M.A. 18s. HORACE. Macreaye. 183s, 


CICEROS ORATIONS. G. Lone. 4) JUVENAL and PERSIUS. 
vols. I., 168; 1f., 14s; L1I., 163; LV., 18s. l4s. 


DEMOSTHENES, R. Waisrox, M.A.| SOPHOCLES. F. H. Bravypes MA 
Vol. I., 16s. Vol. I. 18s, dines 


EURIPIDES. Patey. $vols.,each 10s.) TERENCE. F. Sir J. Parry, wig 
HERODOTUS. J. W. Braxestey, B.D.| }°* 





MaActeayg, 


2 vols., 323. VIRGIL, J. Coxtnatox, M.A. I., Bueo. 
HESIOD. Pater. 10s 6d. a 123; IT, Lneid, Boke 





HOMER. Patey. Vol. I., 12s. 
Uniform with the above, 
- ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 24 Maps. Edited by G. Lona. Price 
23 6d. _ 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. With English 
Notes for Schools. Feap. 8vo. 

XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA. P,| JUVENAT, (EXPURGATED), a 
Frosr. 4s 6d. (Just published. Prior, M.A. 43 6d. 

CAESAR de BELLO GALLICO. G.|OVID'S FASTI. F.A. Patey. 5s, 
fone, MA, 0d SALLUST: CATILINE and Ju. 

CAESAR de BELLO GALLICO. Books GURTHA. G.Lone,MA,. 53. 
I. to 


Ilf. With English Notes for TACITUS: GERMANTA 
o Il B a ; : TRMANTA and AGRI. 
Junior Classes. G. Lona, M.A. 286d) “‘Gor4” Pp. Pros, M.A. 38 6d. . 


CICERO; CATO MAJOR, de SENEC- | xpxopHON'S ANABASIS. With ¢ 
TUTE, LAELIU3, de AMICITIA, and Maps. J. K. Macutcnaet, BA. 
EPISIOLAE SELECLAE. G. Loxe, a ee ae 
M.A. 4s 6d. XENOPHON'S CYROPAEDIA, G. & 

HORACE. A. J. Macueane. 68 6d. Goauam, M.A. 63. 

Uniform with the above. 

The NEW TESTAMENT in GREEK. With English Notes. J. F. Macmicuatn, 
B.A. 7s 6d. 

GRAMMAR-SCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. G. Lona. 5s, 

Loudon: Bett and Datpy; Warrraker and Co.. Ave Maria lane, 








CAMBRIDGE GREEK and LATIN TEXTS, 


AESCHYLUS. Pater. 3s. THUCYDIDES. Donxatnpson. 2vols, %, 
CAESAR de BELLO GALLICO. G.| VIRGILIUS. Coninaton. 33 64. 
Lona. 28. |XENOPHON'’S ANABASIS. Mie 


CICERO, de SENECT,, de AMICIT., and| MICHAEL. 28 64. 

EPIST. SELECTAE. Lono. 1s 6d. | CICERO'S ORATIONS. Loa. Vol, I. 
EURIPIDES. Pacey. 3 vols., each 33 Gd.|__(Verrine.) 33 6d. 
HERODOTUS. Buaxestey. 2 vols, 73,| JUVENAL and PERSIUS. Macteane, 


ls id. 
HORATIUS. Macteane. 28 6d. NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRAECUM 
LUCRETIUS. Munro. 28 64. TEXTUS STEPHANICI, 1550. Cole 
SALLUST, CRISPI; CATILINE and lated with the best Editions F. H. 
JUGURTHA. Lona. 1s 6d. Scalvener, A.M. 43 61. 


London: Bett and Datpy. Wairraker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 
Cambridge: Detenron, Bet, and Co. 





CLASSICAL TABLES. 8yvo. 


NOTABILIA QUZDAM; or, the Prin- ; The PRINCIPLES of LATIN SYNTAX 
a wn of such Irregular Greek le. 
erbs and such elementary Greek, 7 - 
Latin, and French Constructions as are A CATALOGUE of GREEK VERSS, 
Cfeonstent coserrence. 10 64 IRREGULAR and DEFECTIVE; 
. ¥ their leading formations, tenses in use, 
GREEK ACCIDENCE. By P. Frost. and dialectic inflexions; with & copious 
1s. Appendix, ‘oh Paradigms for 
: on conjugation, Rules for formation of 
LATIN ACCIDENCE. By P. Frost. 1s. tenses, &c., &c. By J. 8. Batnp, T.C.D. 
LATIN VERSIFICATION. ls. 23 6d. 


RICHMOND RULES to Form the OVI- | HOMERIC DIALECT: its leading Forms 
DIAN DISTICH, &. By J. Tare, and Peculisr.ties, By J. 3. Baro, 
M.A. Is 6d. 7T.C.D. 1s 6d 


FOREIGN CLASSICS. With English Notes for 
Schools. Uniform with the Grammar-School Classics. Carefully edited. 

TELEMAQUE. Detitte. 4s 6d. SAINTLINE'S PICCIOLA. Dvsvc. 3s6i. 

LA FONTAINE’'S FABLES. F. Gasc. 3s.| WALLENSTEIN. Buccuer. 63 64. 


GERMAN BALLADS. Breceretv. | VOLTAIRE’S CHARLES XII. Diaty 
3s od. 3s 6d. 





FROST’S ANALECTA GRAECA MINORA. With 
English Notes and a Dictionary. 3s 6d. 


FROSI’S ECLOGAE LATINAE, An Elementary Latin Realing Book, with ® 
Dictionary. 2s Gd. 

FROSI'S MATERIALS for LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 28 61; Key, 43 

FROS1’S MATERIALS for GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 33 6d; Key, 5% 


ANTHOLOGIA LATINA. Selections from th: 


Latin Poets. With English Notes. By the Rev. F. Sr. Joun Tuackeray, MA 
Assistant-Master, Eton College. 6s Gd. 


ANTHOLOGIA GRAECA. By the Rev. Sr. Jou 


THACKERAY. (Jmmediately. 


Professor KEY’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 8s. 
Professor KEY’S SHORT LATIN GRAMMAR. 


8s 6d. 
—— P 
London: BELL and DALDY, 186 Fleet Street; 
and York Street, Covent Garden. 





——— 











Lonpow Printed by Joun Campnext, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand, 
and Published by him at the “SrzcTatoa” Office, No. 1 Wellingtom Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, January 26, 1867. 
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